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Editorially Speaking 
“PUBLICK TIMES” 


¢¢ DUBLICK TIMES,” in Colonial days, were those when 

“the publick Business required Attendance” — usually 
twice a year, in the Spring and Fall. Life was apparently 
simpler then, and human relations less complicated on a world- 
wide seale. But modern means of communication have been a 
not unalloyed blessing and benerit. The “publick Business” of 
this day and age requires “Attendance” twenty-four hours a 
day, 305 days in the year. Unfortunately, one of these mat- 
ters of “publick Business” is Civil Defense. 


You may interpret Civil Defense in the literal sense to 
mean “preparation for protection of the general population in 
case of atomic bomb attack by an enemy.” Such may come, 
though we hope it never will; but it would seem the better 
part of valor to be ready for it in any case, and just in case. 
At the same time, this should not mean — as we have per- 
sonally seen it interpreted, — throwing a command at an 
unexpectant classroom full of children, to “duck quick under 
your desks!” The cause even of safety is not served by stirring 
youngsters to the point of mental and emotional unbalance — 
especially if, as the noted British philosopher and Nobel Prize 
winner Bertrand Russell has suggested: “ta new kind of grim 
‘armaments race’ between Russia and her satellites and the 
Western world” is eredible. According to Mr. Russell’s idea, 
we are being engaged, whether we are aware of it or not, in a 
“national genetic competition to breed a race stronger, more 
intelligent and more resistant to ill health and disease than 
any race of man that has hitherto existed.” 


Be that as it may, let us have Civil Defense by all means, 
but go a little easier on our children. They will look to us 
adults anyway and completely, if trouble comes. What we must 
concern ourselves with, therefore, is how well our adult popu- 
lation is prepared and organized, and it is with this thought 
in mind that we have accented Civil Defense in this opening 
issue of the new season. 


At the same time we would like to eall attention to a 
broader definition of the term, as implying the need for 
strengthening our inner and spiritual as well as our outer, 
material means of defense. We are not concerned only with 
our lives, in all this. But how many Americans, young or old, 
understand the dangers to which we are exposed, and can 
explain what are the basic convictions we hold and for which 
we are prepared to lay down our lives if need be? 


Because it provides incentive for re-learning and re-evalu- 
ating our approach to the democratic ideology, we have given 
our front cover this month, not to a how-to-duck-the-A-bomb 
film but to WILLIAMBURG RestorED. We do so in the hope that, 
starting with ourselves, more of us will see our responsibility 
in these times to get to work on a domestic, then a universal 
state of mind and polities which will allow somebody soon 
to make a film titled Wortp Santry Restvorep. 


The need for ideologic leadership is being felt and acknowl- 
edged. In a survey recently conducted nation-wide, for 
example, teachers were placed top of the list as the most 
important people in a community, with the clergy as next in 
line. Only 20 pereent voted for the mayor or some such 
public official. But what sort of leadership we will have depends 
on whether the spirit of yesteryear’s Publick Times is still 
with us, and to what extent. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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FOR EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Perfect for classroom visual instruction and enter- 
tainment. Light, compact, easy to move about, set 
up, and operate. Brilliant screen image is easy on 
the eyes and captures immediate attention. 


PHOTOGRAPHY... 


teaches, trains, entertains 


URADE- 


Make the Most 
of Your 
Color Slides 


THE KODASLIDE PROJECTOR, 
MODEL 2A 


Gives Brilliant Performance 
For Small Group Showings 


With the Kodaslide Projector, Model 2A, you put your 
slides on the screen with an extra measure of clarity and 
dramatic realism—give them maximum effectiveness for 
sales presentations, training, education, and entertain- 
ment. Light, compact, and easy to carry, it’s the ideal 
projector for small audience showings. 

Ultra-sharp, sparkling projection is assured by a 
Lumenized optical system for increased light transmis- 
sion and even illumination. Quick, easy lens barrel 
focusing and a built-in elevating mechanism make this 
projector a pleasure to operate. What’s more, your trans- 
parencies are fully protected by heat-absorbing glass and 
adequate ventilation. 

Durably constructed with a die-cast aluminum case, the 
Model 2A Kodaslide Projector is designed for long, 


-trouble-free service. A 5-inch {/3.5 lens blows up your 


2 x 2-inch transparencies to 84-inch screen images. Price, 
$49.50. Carrying case with a shielded 10 x 10-inch 
screen inside the case lid, $15. Projector remains in case 
during slide presentation. See this truly outstanding pro- 
jector at your nearest Kodak dealer’s or mail the coupon 
for complete information to Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Consult your dealer. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information on “The Kodaslide 
Projector, Model 2A.” 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY. ZONE 


STATE 
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YOU YOUR 
FUTURE 


By 
WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Training Aids Section, Civil Defense Research Associates 


S America enters the second year of 

what may prove to be World War 
III, it appears increasingly certain that 
civil defense preparations are not wasted 
effort. Each new “incident” adds fresh 
proof of the deadly objective towards 
which the Kremlin dictators are driving. 
And as the incidents multiply, more and 
more free men and women are able to 
penetrate the peace propaganda and see 
that the threat to our way of life is not 
imaginary. 

To those who recognize the Russian 
threat and what it means to civilian popu- 
lations living in strategic target areas, 
to those who see the atomic age for what 
it is, civil defense has become a vital part 
of their daily lives, because it offers the 
only training they can get which will 
insure their survival under atomic at- 
tack. 

Anyone teaching a civil defense subject 
very soon comes to realize that if the 
students fail to learn, that failure can 
cost them their lives when the bombs 


begin to fall. Civil defense training di- 
rectors, recognizing the seriousness of the 
teaching responsibility, inevitably come 
to the conclusion that CD training can- 
Rather, CD 


not be slipshod or casual. 


training must be effective, thorough, and 
authoritative. 

Because atomie warfare is completely 
unknown to American civilians, the prob- 
lem of teaching them what it is and 
what they must expect from it is most 
difficult. Indeed, there is virtually no way 
of teaching atomic defense without the 
documentary pictures which reveal what 
took place in Japan when the A-bombs 
devastated Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Thus, 
the film today is not merely a teaching aid 
to be used or not, according to the whim 
of the instructor of civil defense. CD 
films are indispensable cores around 
which CD _ instruction must revolve. 
Atomie civil defense cannot be made 
effective, thorough or authoritative with- 
out well prepared and properly produced 
CD training films. 

To date, the number of films made 
specifically for atomie CD training is 
virtually negligible. In preparing the 
evaluated CD film list appended to this 
article, the Training Aids Section of the 
Civil Defense Research Associates re- 
viewed approximately 50 films and re- 
ported those on pages 6-8 as useful in 
one or more phases of CD work. But it 
was immediately apparent to the Training 


A CD recruitment campaign—spearheaded by the city’s Public Library and Film Coun- 
cil—has helped make Civil Defense everyone’s business in Boston. ‘Stop and Shop” 
stores cooperated in distributing notices of CD meetings and films. 
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Aids Section of CDRA that, as yet, no 
attempt has been made to establish the 
kind of comprehensive CD film program 
required, Thus, the films available today 
are actually individual, unrelated produc- 
tions, courageously put forth by the few 
forward-looking producers, some in and 
some outside of government agencies, who 
saw the vast need and started doing what 
they could. 

One of the first to foresee the need was 
Dr. Edward Gunn, Chief of the Medieal 
Illustration Service of the Armed Forces’ 
Institute of Pathology. As early as 1948 
Dr. Gunn started on their way, at the 
Signal Corps Photographie Center, four 
of the best films now available. These 
were released as the three-part film titled 
MepicaL Errects OF THE ATOMIC Boms, 
and the three-reeler Everysopy’s Busi- 
NESS. 

In the film industry, Milton J. Salz- 
burg of Cornell Films Co., producer of 
PATTERN For SvurvivaL, and Walter 
Colmes, producer of You Can Brat THE 
A-Boms, were the first to risk their 
money and reputations on CD films. 
Thanks to their and Dr. Gunn’s efforts, 
CD groups have at least had a few valu- 
able films with which to introduce the 
subject of atomic defense. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Ine. recently joined 
the ranks with ATromic first CD 
picture made for school audiences. Me- 
Graw-Hill Text Films, responsible for the 
16mm distribution of You Can Brat THE 
A-Bomp, is due to release Disaster Con- 
TROL, for industry. Milton Salzburg (Cor- 
nell Films) has just released his second 
CD picture, Tarcer U.S.A., dealing with 
civil defense for business and industry. 

Pioneering of significance also has been 
accomplished by John A. DeChant and 
his staff of the Publie Affairs Division 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, who have initiated the production 
of a series of 9-minute films based on 
FCDA booklets. SurvivaL UnperR ATOMIC 
Arrack, first of the series and produced 
by United World Films Ine., was re- 
leased in April of this year. The second, 
Fire FIGHTING FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, is 
due for September release and is being 
made by Teletran. Other films in the 
FCDA Public Affairs Division group, 
also 9-minutes in length, are due for 
September-November release under the 


(Continued on page 5) 


FILM NEWS 


WHAT IS THE CURRENT CD FILM SITUATION? 


following titles: Tuts Is Crvit DerEense, 
Civit DEFENSE FoR INpustRY, CrviL De- 
FENSE FOR SCHOOLS, Cities Must Figur, 
Wuar You SuHoutp Know Asout Porson 
Gases, Wuar You SwHoutp Know 
Apour BroLOGICAL WARFARE, PREPARING 
Your Home AGarnst Atromic ATTACK, 
and EMERGENCY ActTION TO SAVE LIVEs. 

The unique feature of the FCDA series 
is that the films are going into produe- 
tion before any federal funds have been 
appropriated, This is due to the ingenuity 
of Mr. DeChant, and also the courage of 
the film producers who have agreed to 
make the pictures with their own capital 
and risk being repaid through income 
from print sales. 

Civil defense training directors and 
the instructors who work with them are 
already well beyond the introductory 
phase of the subject, however: hence, the 
films which were so useful during the 
winter of 1950-51 are of small help in the 
training courses. Many cities have already 
graduated three to four classes of CD 
workers, and those classes had to be con- 
ducted virtually without films, since atomic 
CD training films did not exist. But the 
significant fact which tops all others un- 
covered in making this survey, is that 
there is no comprehensive CD training 
film program in progress or being planned 
by any government agency—State, Fed- 
eral, or local. Any CD training director 
or instructor who expects to receive a nice 
package of CD training films one of 
these days is counting on a phantom. 

The FCDA 9-minute films now in work 
are admittedly not training films. They 
are intended as introductory pictures 
which may be useful mainly to arouse in- 
terest. But because of their shortness and 
because they are, after all, the product 
of a publie information office, not a train- 
ing office of FCDA, they will not train 
personnel. If civil defense wants to be 
realistic, it must recognize this situation 
and face up to what it means. It means 
that, unless a substantial hue and ery 
from CD organizations is made for a film 
program that will do the job which has 
to be done, there will be no training film 
program for civil defense. 

Fortunately, large seale training film 
programs have been accomplished in this 
country by the Army and the Navy, and 
the Air Foree is now also producing. 
This means that the U. S. A. has the 
kind of highly capable executive film mak- 
ers with large-scale educational experi- 
ence who ean be ealled on to create a 
Civil Defense Training Film Division that 
could get the vitally necessary CD film 
program under way. 


SCOPE OF THE JOB 


Civil defense agencies collectively, from 
coast to coast, have to recruit, train and 
re-train more than 20-million CD workers. 
That job is six times bigger than the job 
facing our armed services with 31/-million 
to train. Hence it must be obvious that 
a full-seale CD film program would have 
to be at least as extensive as those of 
the armed services, to be effective. Con- 
sider, for example, the single training 
problem of first-aid. 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL (Cornell Films) headed 
the Civil Defense and Safety class of Cleveland’s 
4th Annual June Film Festival. . . . 


When atomie weapons are used, thous- 
ands of people are injured simultaneously. 
It is sure to be a matter of days, not 
hours, before professional medical help 
ean reach all the casualties. There will 
be no such thing as picking up a tele- 
phone and ealling for your doctor to 
come over. There will be no ambulance 
service available to individuals. In the 
city of New York, for example, there 
are not many more than 100 ambulances 
all told. These will be at the disposal of 
CD headquarters, as well, hundreds of 
other vehicles designated as emergency 
ambulances. But perhaps a third of these 
will be knocked out by the A-blast. This 
means that the injured are largely going 
to be left outside of hospitals, and 
their lives will depend upon non-profes- 
sional medical aid. 

When the public begins to- understand 
this, they will not have to be urged to 
learn some first aid. At least one member 
of every family in a target area ought 
to be thoroughly competent to meet any 
eventuality that atomie or conventional 
bombing will create. Fractures, burns, 
bleeding, unconsciousness must be taken 
care of properly and promptly. First-aid 

(Continued on page 7) 


WARREN CHENEY is a film writer with the Signal Corps Photographic Center, New York, who 
also made training films for the Navy during World War II, as a member of Rear Admiral John 


Ford’s Navy Photographic Unit. 


. . . CIVIL DEFENSE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., for which 


he is Chairman of its Training Aids Section, is a national organization concerned with civil de- 

fense problems. Formerly known as the “Civilian Protection Group”, it was formed during the 

last war by graduates of the Federal Civil Defense School held at Amherst. Headquarters are 
now in New York City. 
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Dramatic Picturization of the 
Army’s Most Unusual Group — 


THE FIGHTING FOUR-FOOTERS 


“Unsung Heroes” 


(16mm Sound) 


5-year lease—$300.00 
Daily rental rate—$12.50 


You've read about them in Life and 
the Saturday Evening Post. Now 
you can see them on your screen 
in this stirring drama of 30,000 
War Dogs who do their courageous 
part in war and peace, as Billy Lee, 
a typical American boy, sends his 
dog (ACE) to be a soldier, fighting 
the enemy saboteurs of democracy. 


THIS PICTURE TELLS A HEART- 

STIRRING STORY OF A KID WHO 

MAKES A GREAT SACRIFICE FOR 

THE SAKE OF HIS COUNTRY 
AND HIS DAD. 


Wlamshurg 


Its beauty is as thrilling as its his- 
tory. ... 


A 10-minute sound film of this his- 
toric community, brought to the 
screen by the famous world trav- 
eler-photographer Andre De La 
Varre, in an impressive and artistic 
analysis. 

16mm sound, purchase $24, rental $2 


16mm silent, purchase $18, rental $2 
8mm, purchase $5.50 


112 W. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Dept. FN651 
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Serving America’s 


SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES 
INDUSTRIES 


COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


As early as 1911 Association Fiims 
saw in the motion picture a great 
resource for education, inspira- 
tion and entertainment. Today we 
have over 1400 subjects including 
the best in— 


FREE FILMS—travel, history, ad- 
venture, home economics and 
science. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS’ 
subjects—excerpts from such 
notable features as “David Cop- 
perfield”, for classroom use. 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS—teach- 
ing and informational films from 
leading producers. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS—a wealth of 
material for churches of every 
faith from the Religious Film 
Association. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—w hole- 
some features, with Parents’ Mag- 
azine ratings, and hundreds of 
cartoons, comedies, and novelties. 


1951-52 catalog, 
“Selected Motion 
Pictures” Write 

Association Films 


Association Fitms Inc. 


—— (IVIL DEFENSE FILMS—— 


An Evaluated List 


The following list includes both government and non- 
government produced motion pictures considered of 
value in civil defense indoctrination and training, by 
the Training Aids Section of the Civil Defense Research 
Associates. For other films recommended, see page 9. 


EFFECTS OF AN ATOMIC BOMB 
EXPLOSION 

20 mins., 1951, Army MISC 7815. Made 
by Cascade Films (Hollywood) for the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, is 
one of the best films on the subject. Deals 
with blast, heat and radiation hazards from 
both air and water bombs. Excellent for in- 
doctrination of CD personnel. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RADIATION 
DETECTION INSTRUMENTS 

1951, 20 mins., MISC 7775 for loan to 
special groups. Made for the Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project, shows the range 
of radiation detection instruments available 
late 1950, contains doctrine from eminently 
reliable source of AFSWP. Excellent for 
radiation-detection personnel. 


SELF PRESERVATION IN ATOMIC 
BOMB ATTACK 

1951, 18 mins., Army ASFR 128. Made 
by Cascade Films (Hollywood) for Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project. Shows how 
to take cover in a city when away from 
home or office, how to act after bomb has 
burst. Sequence on effects of an under-water 
A-burst is one of the most informative yet 
filmed. Excellent for the public, and CD 
personnel, From Castle Films, Ine., N.Y.C. 
and A-V dealers. 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL 

1950, color and b&w., 20 mins., from 
Cornell Films, N. Y. C. (producer) and A-V 
dealers. Has introduction by William L. 
Laurence, shows how to select and equip a 
shelter area in the home, presents many 
A-bomb facts, includes seenes of bombed 
Japanese cities. Useful for publie and CD 
personnel as introduction to some problems 


of atomic ARP. 


THE MEDICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
ATOMIC BOMB 

1950, color, in 3 parts, from Castle Films 
and A-V dealers... . Part I, Army PMF 
5058, is 32 mins., essentially non-medical, 
concerns damage and casualty results in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Animation se- 
quences discuss fission, ionization, plus heat, 
blast and radiation effects of A-burst. .. . 
Part II is 37 mins., Army PMF 5148, con- 
cerns medical aspects of A-burst casualties, 
discusses treatment and therapy, includes 
documentary footage of several cases, is suit- 
able for medical personnel only. . . . Part 
III, Army PMF 5149, is 28 mins., non- 
technical, concerns ways in which auxiliary 


medical units would go into action after an 
A-bomb attack. . . . Parts I and IIT are 
useful for CD personnel, all categories; 
Part II is particularly valuable for all CD 
first-aid, rescue and auxiliary medical per- 
sonnel, as well as the medical profession. 


YOU CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB 

20 mins., 1950. Produced by Emerson 
Films, Hollywood, this was distributed as a 
35mm short by RKO, is now available in 
16mm from McGraw-Hill Text-Films, N. Y. 
C., and local dealers. Shows how to select 
and equip a shelter area in a home and 
an apartment. Discusses briefly effects of 
air and water A-bursts, illustrates what to 
do under attack of each type. Useful for 
the public and CD personnel, as introduction 
to some atomic ARP problems. 


FIRST AID IN THE PREVENTION OF 
SHOCK 

26 mins., 1950, Army TF 8-1659, produced 
by the Signal Corps. This first-aid film deals 
with several types of wounds, including frac- 
tures, head and body injuries; shows how 
shock may develop from each, and how to 
prevent it. Excellent for CD personnel, all 
types. 


INCENDIARY BOMBS 

1949, in two parts totalling 33 mins., 
Army. Part I is TF 3-1561; Part II is TF 
3-1562. Fully illustrates the several types of 
fire bombs used today, including anti-per- 
sonnel explosive types from 4 to 1,000 
pounds, shows damage they do. Part II in- 
cludes an important section showing how 
a city is analyzed for fire-bomb vulnerabil- 
ity, affords CD a good understanding of 
incendiary bomb types to expect for any 
given target. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

1946, 14 mins., Army ANSM 74, From 
Castle Films Ine., N. Y. C., and A-V 
dealers. Features A-bomb results in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, duplicates a good deal 
of THE ATOM STRIKES footage, amounts to 
a short version of it. Useful as background 
information for CD personnel. 


CONTROL ROOM 


99 


23 mins., 1944, from British Information 
Services, made for CD training in Britain. 
Is one of the best to show battle condi- 
tions, uses control room as center situation, 
flashes back to several ‘‘incidents,’’ shows 
how the heads of CD services work together 
to restore bombed-out utilities. Excellent for 
CD personnel of all types. 
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ORDINARY PEOPLE 


28 mins., 1944, from British Information 
Services. Another official British CD film, 
this is the most human. Shows feelings and 
attitudes of several kinds of people: a 
judge, cab driver, factory worker, mother 
and daughter who have been bombed out. 
Excellent as a morale builder and for in- 
doctrination. 


IF IT HAPPENS HERE 


44 mins., 1944, from Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., made by Caravel Films, 
N. Y. C. Illustrates plant protection, shows 
how fire, rescue and first-aid teams go 
through a drill, also features operation of 
a control room, Although techniques for 
plant protection today call for several 
changes in detail, the overall pattern shown 
here is worth study. 


A NEW FIRE BOMB 


9 mins., 1943. Loan or purchase, British 
Information Services. Made by British Gov- 
erpment as CD training film, shows how to 
fight small incendiary bombs including ex- 
plosive, anti-personnel kind. Techniques of 
1943 substantially the same as advised 
today. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


—to address Warren Cheney, Civil Defense 
Editor, FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park West, 
N.Y. 25, concerning the sources of any of the 
films listed in these pages, or for consultation 
on audio-visual aids in your CD program. You 
are also invited to share with our readers, for 
mutual benefit, your film and filmstrip experi- 
ences.—The Editor. 


ADDITIONAL CDRA 
RECOMMENDED FILMS 


DEBRIS TUNNELING — 17 mins., 
1943, British Information Services. 

EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS — 29 
mins., color, 1950, Army MISC 7752, for 
loan to special groups only. 

OPERATION CROSSROADS — 27 
mins., 1946, color, Army MISC 1323, 
Navy, Castle Films. Features air and 
water-burst A-bomb tests at Bikini. 

THE ATOM STRIKES — 31 mins., 
1946, Army MISC 1235, Castle, A-V 
dealers. Destructive effects in Japan. 

YOUR ARMY IN DISASTER RE- 
LIEF—17 mins., 1948, Army MISC 7546. 
Shows how emergency functions were set 
up for Texas City disaster and part the 
Army played. Valuable as illustration 
of large-seale fire against US back- 
ground. 

GUARDING AGAINST SABOTAGE 
—45 mins., 1943, Army TF 19-2032, pro- 
duced in Hollywood for the Signal 
Corps. Still uniquely valuable for auxil- 
iary fire and police, plant protection and 
security teams. 

RADIOLOGIC SAFETY (at) OPER- 
ATION CROSSROADS—25 mins., color, 
1946, Army MISC 1396 for special 
groups only, also from Navy film li- 
braries. A Navy film, illustrates several 
kinds of radiologic detection methods 
used at Bikini to measure and evaluate 
A-bursts, 


YOU AND YOUR ATOMIC FUTURE (Continued from page 5) 


training must therefore be thorough, com- 
plete. Theoretical class work must be 
augmented by expert training films which 
present the several types of casualty 
situation that first-aiders will meet. The 
physiology and biology of the body must 
be understood. The list of ‘“don’t’s” as 
well as the list of right actions must be 
illustrated, and the films must be so 
graphic and so compelling that their les- 
sons will spring quickly to mind when 
the real emergency is faced. 

Each of the other divisions and sub- 
divisions of civil defense also requires 
its own series of training films, including 
air wardens’ service, light and heavy 
rescue squads, building control corps, aux- 
iliary police, ground observer corps, auxil- 
iary hospital corps, casualty aid stations’ 
corps; radiation detection, decontamina- 
tion, demolition, publie works and utilities, 
welfare, evacuation and re-housing corps. 
Each of these 16 major functions has its 
own special training requirements, and 
each has both a field and office operation. 

CD workers, being volunteers, cannot 
be ordered about summarily. Supervisors 
must learn how to command and discipline 
without alienating their CD subordinates, 
a technique not aequired Overnight. In 
this field of human relations motion pie- 
tures are supremely effective teaching 
tools, so that a carefully planned series 
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on CD supervisor-worker relations and 
CD-public command relations is a vital 
need. 

The full-seale civil defense film pro- 
gram, in short, requires films of at least 
six different types: orientation and in- 
doctrination; how-to-do-it, field opera- 
tions; how-to-do-it, office operations; su- 
pervisor-worker relations; morale and 
incentive building films; and training 
films for the general public. 

During World War II, Army and 
Navy training film divisions produced 
approximately 2,000 titles each. Since the 
war, many of these films have been ob- 
soleted, but the replacement rate has 
been high, with the Army producing well 
over 200 per year, the Navy over 190, and 
the Air Force is making approximately 
100 per year as well. In aggregate there 
are in active use today among the three 
armed services, more than 3800 training 
films subjects. Civil defense may well find 
its own training film needs will equal 
that number when all phases of CD 
operations are fully manned, with CD 
personnel topping 20-million. 

Defeatists may point out that the full- 
seale civil defense film program is too 
big and expensive even to attempt. But 
they should be reminded that atomie war 
itself is too big and too expensive. They 

(Continued on page 27) 


3 COLOR FILMSTRIPS + SPECIAL $9.90 


(REGULAR PRICE $16.50) 
(SPECIAL PRICE OFFER ENDS DEC. 31, 1951) 


* THE STORY OF OUR FLAG * 
FLAG ETIQUETTE * 


*& THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM * 


This set is now being used in more than 4,000 
schools. You will want fo see this unit. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 


A 


+ 


Please send me on approval 
“Our Flag Series”. 


| understand | will be billed at Special 
Price of $9.90 each set unless | return 
in good condition after 10 days time. 


STATE 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 E. 41 STREET + N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Dept. FN-9 


t 
t 
t 


4444444444444 444444 


+ ++ 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDER 
CLASSROOM FILMS 


Are winning ever-increasing recognition 
for their effective services in the nation’s 
classrooms. 

“FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM” 
“STORY OF OUR FLAG” 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT” 

“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS” 

“MYSTERIES OF WATER” 

“WORLD WE LIVE IN” 

“STORY OF STEEL” 

“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES” 

“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS” 

“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS” 

“OUR TEETH” 

“STORY OF COAL” 

“STORY OF WHEAT” 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY” 

“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION” 

15 PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FILMS 

6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


Film Strips 


STORY OF AMERICA 
FOLK TALES—In Color 


Order your rental bookings today. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


Film Distribution Division 
VISUAL EDUCATION BLDG. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


4+ 
a4 4444444446444 
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TARGET: U.S.A. 
SEPTEMBER ’51 release, TARGET: 
U.S.A. is based on studies made by 
the National Security Resources Board, 
with the assistance of the Department of 
Defense, and the Research Institute of 
America. It features Hanson W. Baldwin 
(New York Times editor and noted mili- 
tary analyst) as special writer and com- 
mentator. Warren Cheney, Civil Defense 
Associates, was technical advisor. 

From its all-embracing title we expected 
a broad, general presentation. This film 
is chiefly concerned, however, with moti- 
vating business and industry to thinking 
about civil defense, and with showing an 
effective CD plan in operation. Federal 
Civil Defense headquarters (Washington ) 
have given it an excellent reception, and 
it is proving to be what New York and 
other large cities — our real target areas 


PREVIEWS 


By ROHAMA LEE 


HE Civil Defense films here noted are 

latest releases, and have been consid- 
ered for functional above cinematic values. 
All are of the “incentive” type—urging the 
necessity for awareness and preparation, 
conveying a few facts of general interest. 
All contain pretty much the same material, 
but each is a “separate area” film, vary- 
ing in approach and treatment. Excellent 
as introductory to civil defense, these need 
now to be followed by a more specific type 
of teaching and training motion picture. 


The Good 
Word 


Wherever there is a need 
for CANDIDS, the good 
word is... 


GEVAPAN 


Roll and Cut Film 


The results will tell you why more and 
more professionals are switching to 
GEVAPAN. You, too, will go for Gevaert. 


At Your Dealer's, or Write Direct 


The GEVAERT COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 


423 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Gevaert (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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—need to stimulate the all too many 
stores, hotels, hospitals, office buildings 
ete. which are doing little or nothing 
about CD. The panic sequence is par- 
ticularly valuable in this connection. 

In its color version TarGet: U.S.A. is 
perhaps a little too pretty; and though 
we appreciate the spirit which prompted 
their inclusion, the Biblical quotations 
which open and close the picture are not 
needed. As in all the “live action’’ CD 
films too which we have seen, setting and 
facilities are ideal. Nonetheless, TarGet 
is an important film, and a worthy com- 
panion piece to PaTrerN For Survivau 
made by this same company. 


20 mins; b&w or color; Cornell 
Films Co., 1501 Broadway, New 
York City 19. 


SURVIVAL UNDER 
ATOMIC ATTACK 


ELEASED in April 1951, this is the 

first in the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration series of one-reel films 
based on FCDA booklets. With Ed Mur- 
row narrating, it begins with Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki scenes to show the tremen- 
dous power of the A-bomb; dissolves to 
the government booklet from which its 
name is taken; shows a husband and wife 
acting on the booklets contents — select- 
ing a shelter area in their home, equip- 
ping, then using it. . . . Doctrinewise, the 
material in this film is above reproach. 
Too much material, however, goes by too 
fast. We do carry in mind, though, the 
shot of a man remembering to unlock his 
front door when the raid starts, for emer- 
geney ingress and egress. We also noted 
that the father reminds his boy to wash 
his hair carefully too, after exposure to 
radioactivity. . . . This is useful for lay 
audiences and CD workers as introduction 
to some problems of atomic ARP. 


For 16mm sound and silent, also 
8mm, inquire Castle Films Inc., 


1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 


DISASTER CONTROL 


ASED on an aarticle featured in 

American Machinist, this film — a 
mid-September release — emphasizes pre- 
paredness against enemy attack but points 
out that “wherever there is production 
there is possibility of accident,” and ad- 
dresses itself to the executives of manu- 
facturing concerns on the general subject 
of disaster control organization. Though 
it outlines a master plan for such organi- 
zation, it puts the problem squarely up 
to the individual owner or manager to 
solve suitably for himself, and considers 
its function as that of making suggestions. 
Disaster ConTrROL further insures its ac- 
ceptability by presenting its case in ani- 
mation which seems to enhance credibility, 
and which provides opportunity for 
touches of humor. Thanks to cartooning 
done in good taste, these touches are also 
acceptable. 


The simple, large-scale type of drawing 
used should lend itself well to the non- 


theatrical and television sereen. We 
wonder, however, about the detailed 
charts. 


Reel 1 outlines the broad case of the 
idea. Reel 2 is principally concerned with 
possibilities and effeets of an atomic at- 
tack. Self-help is stressed, and maintain- 
ing morale by sharing information, plans, 
problems and responsibility with plant 
workers. Though the plan dealt with is a 
large one, Disaster CoNnTROL contains 
practical ideas for the small outfit also. 


2l-mins. Produced by Transfilm 
Inc. for McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 
330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 


Testing 
for 
radio- 
activity 
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Williamsburg 
Restored 


. Our -ancestors fought for this right to print the truth as they saw it. In today’s world too this 


freedom must be cherished and protected, for to loss it would be to lose liberty itself.’ — 
A Colonial printer at work, 


N this film, as the history of Williams- 

burg unfolds, we see Dr. W. A. R. 
Goodwin, rector of its historic Bruton 
Parish Chureh, showing photographs to 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. of what 
had happened to once fine old structures. 
Result of this conversation was the estab- 
lishment, in 1928, of “Colonial Williams- 
burg” as a non-profit enterprise, and the 
commencement of a project which has re- 
ereated the colonial portions of this early 
capital of Virginia. 

Initially, WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED was 
commissioned to do the specific job of 
“briefing” the thousands of tourists and 
other visitors who annually make the 
regular tour of the city. This sensible 


ATOMIC ALERT 


MARCH 1951 release, made in col- 

laboration with University of Chi- 
eago’s Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Atomic ALERT is unique in its direct ad- 
dress to school-age young people. In its 
longer 15-minute version it features ap- 
pearances by four leading atomic scien- 
tists (Professors Fermi, Lawrence, Allison 
and Libby) who provide an introduction 
to the field of nuclear fission by talking 
about their work. If, like this reviewer, 
you find this sort of thing difficult, you 
will prefer the 10-minute version, which 
gets right down to the business of what 
to do if an atomie attack comes. .. . 
What makes Atomic ALERT particularly 
good for school use is its reasoning ap- 
proach, and its emphasis on the idea of 
“the national defense team.” With or with- 
out its scholarly introduction, it is also 
one of the best for both the public, and 
CD personnel. 


From Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill., or branch 
libraries. 
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idea other institutions of public interest 
might well consider. No guide, however 
silver-tongued, could possibly explain the 
“how” of Williamsburg as clearly and 
interestingly as does this visual presenta- 
tion. It is, however, when it sets about 
explaining the “why” of the undertaking 
that ReEsToRED rises high 
above the usual level of the functional 
film. 


By this we do not mean to imply that 
WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED is without fault. 
It is, for example, somewhat over-full, 
over-long, even a trifle long-winded. But 
its superior craftsmanship must be obvi- 
ous even to the casual viewer, and its 
sincerity gives it unexpected social sig- 
nificance. Educators who have been look- 
ing for an acceptable classroom articula- 
tion of true patriotism will find it here. 
We understand also that the State De- 
partment has already requested this film 
for showing abroad. 


Opening scene are of Virginians con- 
verging on the capital city for “Publick 
Times” — notably those periods of the 
year during which the House of Burgesses 
was in session. It is 1774, an Express 
Rider has just brought news of the clos- 
ing by the British of the Port of Boston, 
and Virginia throws in her lot with the 
North. After the Revolutionary War, no 
longer Virginia’s capital, the importance 
of Williamsburg declines and its role in 
the founding of the nation is nearly for- 
gotten. Low ebb is reached in the “roar- 
ing ’20’s.” Then Dr. Goodwin’s dream 
begins to come true, as restoration be- 
gins. How it has been effected is a com- 
pletely absorbing story of modern scei- 
ence, and of cooperation and coordination 
between research workers, archaeologists, 
architects, engineers, landscape experts. 
construction workers, craftsmen old and 
new, and the townspeople themselves. 

There is something in this film for 
everyone, (not even excluding botanists, 
insurance agents, lawyers). Above all it 
is important because it conveys a new 
sense of history — “a feeling of close- 
ness with this country’s forebears, people 
who read free newspapers in a time not 


so far away as it seems in a history 
book.” 


44 mins; color. Sale price $180, 
rental $5, Produced by Julien Bry- 
an’s International Film Foundation, 
for The Audio-Visual Dept., Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Goodwin Bldg., 
Williamsburg, Va. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


Proudly Announces 
The Exclusive Distribution of Four 
Outstanding Films Available for the 


First Time in 16mm 


“THE BLUE ANGEL 


with 
MARLENE DIETRICH 
and EMIL JANNINGS 
The Original German Version 
with English Titles 
RENTAL: 
Non-Pay Admission—$45.00 
Pay Admission—$75.00 


LAMENT 


Winner of the Avant-Garde Film Award 
Venice Film Festival 1951 


Choreography by Doris Humphrey 
From the Poem by Garcia Lorca 
Danced by: Jose Limon, Letitia Ide, 
Ellen Love 


Music by Norman Lloyd 
Directed by Walter Strate 


Rental—$10.00 Sale—$80.00 


(Running Time 18 min.) 
@ 


JEAN VIGO’S 
Unusual French Film Classics 


starring 
MICHEL SIMON 


“a work of art that has never been surpassed 
on the screen!’“—Reynolds News (England) 


ZERO DE CONDUITE 


“has poetry, naturalism and humor in a 
perfect blend fashioned by a great artist!’’ 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Rental—Apply 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 
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Making 


MARSHA 


By STUART SCHULBERG 
Chief, Motion Picture Section, 
ECA-OSR (Paris) 


OR several months now, through tele- 

vision and 16mm distribution, Amer- 
icans have been watching their Marshall 
Plan dollars at work — reclaiming a 
Dutch island from the sea, stamping out 
malaria in Sardinia, dredging a new bed 
for France's River Rhone. From Oslo 
to Ankara, the sight and sound of Euro- 
pean recovery have been recorded in 
documentary films and newsreels. To date 
some 100 motion pictures have been pro- 
duced by the Economie Cooperation Ad- 
ministration as part of its European in- 
formation program. 

Organized in 1949, the ECA Motion 
Picture Unit’s original aim was to inform 
the Europeans of the facts and figures 
of Marshall Aid, for the directors of the 
Information Division at Paris headquar- 
quarters believed that ERP publicity 
eould do as much for Europe’s mental 
depression as ERP shipments could do 
for Europe’s economic ills. An important 
tenet of ECA philosophy was fashioned 
into a slogan: The Marshall Plan — help- 
ing people to help each other. Film, along 
with press, radio and exhibitions, was 
chosen to spread that message through 
18 nations. 

Fortunately, Lothar Wolff — on a 114- 
year leave of absence from Louis 
deRochemont Associates — was installed 
in Paris as motion picture chief. Here 
he watched his in-box fill up with film 
requests from a dozen ECA _ country 
missions. He planned and calculated, eon- 
sidered and re-considered — then signed 
up Johnny Ferno. ECA’s film program 
was off to a good start. 

Little by little, Lothar Wolff's one- 
man office grew into a compact, efficient 
organization. To the staff came, among 
others, Jimmy Shute, for 15 years the 
anonymous chief writer of THE Marcu 
or True; Philip Stapp of Bounpary 
Lines and Picture Ix Your Minp; and 
Nils Nilson, long a key figure in the 
active film branch of U. S. Military 
Government in Germany. Working with 
and not under these Americans was a 
hand-picked staff of Europeans: an Eng- 
lish producer, a French newsreel man, a 
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German writer, a State-less production 
manager. Together they formed a multi- 
lingual international team able to plan 
and supervise films all over Western 
Europe. 

The volume of production soon increas- 
ed. Johnny Ferno was joined by a store 
of fellow film-makers from many differ- 
ent nations. Going on the safe assump- 
tion that Europeans speak most effee- 
tively to other Europeans, the Motion 
Picture Unit consistently sought out Brit- 
ish and Continental directors and pro- 
ducers — and set them to work docu- 
menting the economic achievements of 
their own and neighboring countries. This 
was not only sound psychology; it was 
a regular documentary Marshall Plan, for 
ECA contracts sent many good film- 
makers back to work and many labs into 
over-time production. 

In every country the same basic policy 
was followed. An ECA Mission requested 
help from Paris in formulating a national 
information film program. Into the field— 
to The Hague, to Athens, to Copenhagen 
—went motion picture specialists to work 


ISLAND OF FAITH, produced and directed by 
John Ferno, is the inspiring story of how Dutch 
energy and initiative, coupled with Marshall Plan 
money and machinery, reclaimed Walcheren, island 
area badly bombed, almost completely flooded 
during the war. . . . (Right) George Freedland 
(American) directing an Abbey Theatre cast in 
THE PROMISE OF BARTY O'BRIEN, the ECA film 
on Ireland’s rural electrification program. 


Berlin director Herbert Fredersdof (left) at 

work with a French-German crew on an 

ECA film about international cooperation on 
the Rhine River. 


with the local information officer. Some- 
times one film was suggested, sometimes 
a whole series. Often an outside producer 
was recommended, more often local artists 
and technicians were evaluated and as- 
signed on the spot. Every country, every 
project was another production problem ; 
no single formula could be applied to 18 
different nations. A highly professional 
British company was left almost entirely 
alone (to their utter astonishment), while 
a wobbly German group found an ECA 
film man stationed right in their cutting 
room (to their utter chagrin). Whenever 
possible, contractors prepared their own 
scripts under ECA guidance, and each 
writer and director was encouraged to 
develop his own style and approach. 
When worst came to worst — which it 
often did on commentaries — Jimmy 
Shute or another writer was on hand to 
fill the breach. 

By 1951, some of the top documentar- 
ians in Europe had made films for ECA: 
Victor Vicas, remembered for his post- 
war work with Madeleine Carrol and his 
fine Israeli films; Arne Sucksdorff of 
Sweden who recently finished ECA’s THE 
LivinG STREAM; Stuart Legg, of Worup 
Ix Action fame and now associated with 
ECA’s_ British - produced Technicolor 
series, THE GRAND DesiGn ; George Freed- 
land, an American equally at home in 
Berlin, Paris, Dublin or Rome; Peter 


Baylis, documentary chief of Associated 
British Pathe, one of the soundest and 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Previews 
and Reviews 


FEATURE FILMS 


The 
BLUE ANGEL 


F all the film classics since sound 
began, none has so excited both 
general public and film student alike as 
THE BLuE ANGEL, Perhaps most famous 
for introducing Marlene Dietrich to Amer- 
ican audiences, it is also justly admired 
for its creative use of the then new 
sound medium, and the harsh incisiveness 
of Josef von Sternberg’s direction. The 
combination was enough to bring crowds 
converging on the Museum of Modern 
Art when the Film Library announced 
showings for the first time in America 
of an untitled original German print. 
Before too long the film was acquired for 
theatrical release and provided with Eng- 
lish titles. Now Contemporary Films an- 
nounees distribution plans for this version 
in 16mm non-theatrical release. It repre- 
sents an important addition to their grow- 
ing collection of outstanding pictures. 
Actually, little titling had to be done, 
less than 400 titles as against an average 
of 1,000 for most foreign features. Un- 
like most of his contemporaries at the 
outbreak of sound, von Sternberg staged 
his picture specifically for camera. It is 
through the visuals that we follow the 
degradation of a respected and respectable 
professor in his misguided passion for a 
gaudy, cynical cabaret entertainer. Not 
that sound is ignored: The track is alive 
with music, with street and cabaret noises, 
with the chimes of the city clock that 
earol a hymn of glories past. But the 
spoken word is suppressed. The very 
climax of the film, when the professor 
discovers that the girl for whom he sae- 
rificed everything is no longer faithful 
to him, comes not in words but in the 
crazed, heart-broken crowing of the man 
on stage as a magician’s buffoon. More 
than twenty years have gone by, but they 
have produced nothing to excel this scene. 
As naive, foolish, humiliated Professor 
Rath, Emil Jannings, great star of the 
German Golden Period, gave what was 
unquestionably the performance of his 
eareer. Though time has tipped the bal- 
anee, THE BLUE ANGEL was originally 
(Continued on page 19) 
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VOLPONE 


ASED on Ben Johnson’s famous play, 

this film is an extravagant and hilari- 

ous portrait of the corrupt Italian Ren- 

aissance. The satirical treatment of greed, 

lust, and decadence is so sharp and mali- 

cious that the final impression is almost 
as tragic as it is comic. 


Harry Baur, one of the great comedi- 
ans of our century, plays the vengeful 
lecherous Volpone. Accused of having 
swindled the merchants of Venice by sell- 
ing the eargo of his “wrecked ship,” Vol- 
pone is thrown into prison where he 
meets his future conspirator, the crafty, 
Machiavellian Mosea. Suddenly, the 
jewel-laden ship is “found,” a signal for 
all of Volpone’s former defilers vultur- 
ously to buzz flattery into his ears. But 
Volpone beats them at hypocrisy: he pre- 
tends to be fatally ill for the purpose of 
watching his “friends” wildly compete 
for first place in his Will. They bring him 
gold ornaments, money, and precious 
jewels. One zealous rascal even offers his 
wife to the “dying” man. Volpone greedily 
accept everything, feebly whispers thanks, 
and soundly reviles them after they’ve 
gone. But the great deceit comes to a 
eatastrophie end. The laugh goes to the 
opponents, and Volpone pays a terrible 
price for his fraud. 


VOLPONE is a tour de foree for Harry 
Baur. Everything he does is funny, 
whether a sly wink or lumbering about in 
his nightgown. The one quality that sets 
Baur apart from all other comedians is a 
natural elegance beneath his unprepossess- 
ing exterior. When he languishes on the 
prison floor he does it so gracefully that 
you are moved to amazement as well as 
laughter. When he haughtily presides at 
his banquet table, he does it with a comic 
precision that is perfection. And at the 
end when, stripped of his weath, he 
stumbles dejectedly out of his villa, Baur 
expresses all the tragi-comedy of Chaplin. 


—KEITH DE FOLO 


91 mins. Rental $60. Apply 
Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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presents 
3 FILMS 
F 


GLOBAL 
IMPORTANCE 
which should be in 
EVERY FILM LIBRARY 


report 
the actual war beingwaged ™ 
a >y Britain and Malaya a 
against the lawless menace __ 
of Alien Communist bandits has 
@_ with Alien Orders to de- s 
stroy 


- in an explosive world, cov- 
ering 80 years of exciting 
wealth, adventure, struggle 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
PLEASE ORDER FILMS BY NUMBER 


We wish to rent the films below on dates 
shown. 


#1 (Date) (Altern) 

#2 (Date) (Altern) 

#3 (Date) (Altern) 

We wish to purchase films circled below: 
#1 #2 #3 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 


LYN 
= 
WILL EUROPE UNITE? 
graphic and economic 
whole, showing the possi # 
a sible benefits if they do and 
keg ofthe East. 
= ORDER NOW FROM # ss 


Christmas 
in Sweden 


a 14 minute color or 
-bI/wh Sound 16mm masterpiece. 


Photographed and directed by the 
famous Swedish artist OLLE 
COMSTEDT, member of the 
American Society of Cinemato- 
graphers, Hollywood. 


Sale $160 color — $50 bl/wh. 
Single day rental: 
$8.00 color—$4.00 bi/wh 


ANIMAL 
UNLIMITED 


20 minutes, color or 
bi/wh, Sound, 16mm. 


Unanimously declared the finest 
Wild Animal picture ever made. The 
talk of the recent NAVA trade show 
in Chicago. 

Superb color! Real life drama 


Sale $175 color—$60 bl/wh 
Single day rental: 
$6.00 color—$3.00 bi/wh 


Request preview prints and 
complete catalogue from 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
62 West 45th Street * New York 19,N. Y. 


“The finest films at the lowest prices” 
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Religious 


SERVICE PROJECT 


NE of the most ambitious projects 

in applying the use of audio-visual 
aids to religious education is THE LEADER- 
sHip Epucation Avupi0-VisuaL Kit, a 
“packaged” program to help recruit teach- 
ers and leaders. It was produced by the 
Department of Audio-Visual and Radio 
Edueation of the International Council of 
Religious Education, in consultation with 
the Protestant Film Commission and in eo- 
operation with some 20 different denom- 
inational bodies. 

The complete Kit contains 9 strips in 
black and white, and one in color. For 
each of the b&w strips the script is re- 
eorded on unbreakable records, available 
in .either the standard 78 rpm or the 
long-play 33-1/3 rpm. The color filmstrip 
has a reading script that is not recorded. 
There is an individual “utilization” guide 
for each subject, and an overall guide for 
the set. 

Both filmstrips and records are well 
done technically. If used as directed, this 
training material is most effective. Con- 
siderable preparation is required, for best 
results. Designed for pastors, field work- 
ers, church superintendents, directors of 
Christian education and instructors, it ean 
be used for teachers’ meetings, workers’ 
conferences, leadership education courses, 
and for the local church as well as for 
larger denominational and interdenomina- 
tional gatherings. 


MAKING THE MOST OF 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 


This is the one color filmstrip — with 
reading script only. Usable almost entirely 
for discussion, the nature of its material 
is such that the observer may interrupt 
anywhere throughout the presentation. 
There are three divisions: The first deals 
with problems relating to People versus 
Space; the second contains suggestions 
for one and two-room churches; the third 
deals with furnishings and equipment. No 
observer can help being stimulated to 
make better use of what he has, after see- 
ing this. 


SO YOU’RE THE SUPERINTENDENT 


The problems of administration are 
dealt with for superintendents, and all 
others similarly concerned. Each admin- 
istrator will find here his own problems, 
how they can be recognized for what they 
are, to whom responsibility may be al- 
located, materials to be used, ete. 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 
Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York 


LEADS TO LEADERSHIP 


Faced with the perennial problem of 
church school teachers, this church revised 
its board of Christian education and set 
about systematically to discover and train 
likely people. The guide suggests ways to 
use the filmstrips, methods of stirring up 
discussion, and frames to re-view that will 
serve this end. This is no mere theory, 
but is practical and usable. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


This may be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion, or with little comment as a wor- 
ship service. The story concerns a young 
man who, like too many in our churches, 
was content to “ride free”; and tells how, 
ealled into the service of chureh school 
teaching, he found it brought a rich 
reward. 


THE GROWING TEACHER 


Another strip to be used with little 
comment as a worship experience, or as 
basis of discussion, this one records the 
true story of a young woman who re- 
luctantly accepted service as a teacher, 
then became enthralled with the experi- 
ence and made a unique contribution to 
the lives of a group of young people. 


NO TWO ALIKE 


Parents and teachers will be helped by 
this one to understand how and why indi- 
viduals differ, and how differences of na- 
ture and environment interact. It will 
assist in understanding children, and will 
guide in dealing with them. 


HOW PERSONS LEARN 


This is related to No Two ALIKE and 
As THE Twie Is Bent and will be help- 
ful to adults in understanding the forces 
at work on children and how these may 
best be dealt with in order to form char- 
acter. 


THE TEACHER PREPARES 


Each teacher will see himself or herself 
reflected in the things Ruth Burns does 
and does not do. This story of what hap- 
pened when she had her eyes opened is 
followed by 24 frames of “chart-on-film,” 
for use as a basis of discussion and to as- 
sist in the practice session which may 
well follow. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Whander 


By ERNESTINE EVANS 


ROBERT J. 
FLAHERTY 
1884-1951 


BOVE all, Robert Flaherty was a 

discoverer, one of the grand voyag- 
ers who made a new map of the world of 
time and place. What he found, what he 
saw and held fast in the camera record, 
we and our children still have, and no mat- 
ter what wars may sully and destroy, his 
pictures remain as his poet’s eye saw the 
world. 

His death on July 23rd was unutterably 
sad—so many further projects were under 
way, so many young people looked for- 
ward to working with him and learning 
from him; and so many people of many 
nations loved him, “his face, his old- 
fashioned politeness, his soft voice,” his 
infinite hospitality to people and ideas, 
his rejection of all ideas that took the 
gamble and freedom out of life. He was 
no politico. 

It is customary to call him “The Grand 
Old Man of the Documentary Film.” He 
was “The Grand Young Man,” ‘the 
romantie and poet who saw what most 
people in the modern warring technologi- 
cal society were beginning to forget: that 
Earth is beautiful and the basic facts of 
life simple. That is why in the press all 
over the world, lament for his passing 
and thoughtful appraisals of his work 
continue to be written. 

There have been so many men with 
cameras, and many makers of motion pic- 
tures . . . but only a few who could make 
visual scene, and simple folk, utterly 
memorable for the world audience. Do 
you recall when Nanook died? We re- 
member still that newspapers in Shang- 
hai and Buenos Aires carried obituaries 
for the Eskimo “film star” who was a 
folk symbol of humble men. At the big 
round table at the Coffee House Club, 
which became a sort-of Mermaid Tavern 
when Bob was there, talk ran high about 
what the camera could do, and whether 
education through Art was not more valu- 
able to mankind than education through 
Science . . . not that Science was not the 
grand unfolding of Nature’s order and 
perhaps the grandest picture, though all 
we really see as children is the infinite stir 
and possibility of life. 
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So many of his tribe, men and women 
of good will and vision, gathered round 
the table—Lillian Gish talking about Hol- 
lywood when films and she were very 
young and the silent pictures left the eye 
to gaze undisturbed by dramatic dialogue 
and yak; Renoir, John Hueston, and al- 
ways young people and gifted women, and 
Bob’s life-long partner Frances Hubbard 
Flaherty who worked with him in all 
parts of the world and who made him at 
least two dozen homes. The final one of 
these was the farm at Brattleboro where 
his ashes lie on the hill under a slate slab, 
with words on the slab in Gaelic—the 
same words that are carved over the farm’s 
vast hearth—Wander No More. 

Bob and Frances knew that the camera 
had a mission, to give mankind better eyes 
to see the earth, to possess it, to behold 
that all men, if not brothers, were at least 
cousins. Sherwood Anderson used to say 
that half our trouble in race relations was 
that we never really looked at other peo- 
ples long enough to discover their beauty 
and our common humanity. Bob was al- 
ways looking at other people. He watched 
how they worked. He used his camera to 
make his audience see the wonder of man- 
kind, as of trees and leaves and the ways 
the winds toss them. Though he was no 
pundit amongst the anthropologists, who 
has taught more people the elemental 
facts of the customs of the South Seas, 
or the primitive economy of the North? 
The courage of the Aran Islanders who 
fished, and made their own fields from 
seaweed, he brought back to us in an 
epic theme. 

Bob admired craftsmanship and art 
wherever he found it, whether recording 
potters in England, elephant tamers in 
India, or oil drillers in the bayous of 
Lousiana. His world was never the world 
of power politics and the big money. Yet 
I think he had wonderful practical ideas 
about distributing films. Some day some 


business man will try out his ideas and 
all of us will have a chance to see for 
little money what suits our special in- 
terests. With Bob the picture was the 
thing, and the money was always money 
to do a next journey, not to be big and 
rich on. The picture was the thing .. . 
and if it needed time and money, he be- 
haved like a mother whose child needed 
food—except that he could swear like a 
trooper, and he could not beg. He had 
so much more to give than he ever got. 

Where Bob was, there was excitement. 
He was here, there, with good luck or bad 
luck. His enthusiasm for other people’s 
work was buoyant, instantaneous. I re- 
member sitting next to him and Maude 
Adams at a preview of Eisenstein’s 
POTEMKIN. . . . Once I ran into him on 
Berlin’s Kurfurstendam and we stopped 
to see Rene Clair’s THe Micuionarre. It 
tickled me that he insisted on seeing the 
program three times round—twice for the 
Claire picture, and three times because 
of an UFA short about timbering in Rou- 
mania, and in particular a shot of logs 
plunging down a mountain torrent. 

There is a story they used to tell with 
shivers in the Flaherty family: When 
Bob married Frances Hubbard he was 
fresh from exploring Hudson’s Bay— 
there are islands named for him up there, 
—and from mining in the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan. Then as now, what 
most American elders coveted for young 
people was “security” (and they did not 
see that ‘many chances” add up to se- 
curity for the daring). Families being 
families, they began to look out for a 
Ford agency for Bob, to “fix the young 
couple up.” But the partners in Art and 
Adventure lit out for farthest parts, and 
their taste for wonder and wandering has 
made millions richer in vision. 

The great showman and teller of tales 
has left us another treasure. Last year in 

(Continued on page 22) 


ERNESTINE EVANS is a friend of long standing of the Flaherty family. .- + A writer and editor, her 
research project on children in New York public libraries has been accepted by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and will be produced as a film by Peter Elgar this autumn. 
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Television and Film 


PHILADELPHIA POINTS 


URING the past school year in the 

Philadelphia Public Schools ap- 
proximately 25,000 pupils per week view- 
ed eleven telecasts designed for the class- 
room. Probably twice that number viewed 
the programs in private, Catholic and 
suburban schools in the Philadelphia area. 
The programs were telecast weekly from 
the three local stations WCAU-TV, 
WPTZ, WFIL-TV. Eight of the Series 
were produced “live” under the direction 
of five full-time and four part-time mem- 
bers of the Radio-Television Staff of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, with co- 
operation from other schools and colleges 
in the vicinity. Three programs per week 
were Encyclopaedia Britannica films pre- 
sented by WCAU-TV. 

This school television project has been 
in operation in Philadelphia since 1947. 
It has been made possible because of the 
donation of time by local stations, the 
presentation of receivers to schools by 
parents’ and other organizations, and the 
support of school officials in providing a 
full time staff. 


Programs have been designed to:— 

(1) Bring to classrooms personalities, 
materials, processes, skills not otherwise 
available. . . . (2) Utilize the master- 
teacher technique in specialized skills. .. . 
(3) Stimulate further activity by pupils 
such as reading, field trips, other investi- 
gations. ... (4) Encourage use of televi- 
sion in the classroom when important new 
events are televised, such as talks in Con- 
gress, hearings, inauguration of the Presi- 
dent and so on. ... (5) Aequaint parents 
and general public with some of the edu- 
eational activities conducted by the 
schools. 

A number of questions have been raised 
repeatedly, and the answers have been al- 
most unanimous from teachers and pupils. 


1—Will television supplant the teacher? 
—The answer is “No.” Television is an 
excellent supplementary teaching aid. 
However, much of its effectiveness in the 
classroom depends on the “give and take” 


By MARTHA GABLE 


Assistant Director, 
School-Community Relations, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Schools 


HIS is No. 1 in a new FILM NEWS 

series, designed to consider the place of 
TV as an instrument of audio-visual edu- 
cation, outside as well as within the school 
system. Philadelphia was chosen for this 
lead-off article because its public schools 
have had unusual opportunities to use 
television for educational purposes, thanks 
to the educational departments of the 
Philco Corporation and of the Radio 
Corporation of America . . . and to the 
willing cooperation given by superintend- 
ents, teachers, principals, parents. 

Dr. Lovis P. Hoyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, gave impetus to tele- 
vision education nationally when he spoke 
before the Institute for Education by Radio 
at Columbus, Ohio, last Spring. Miss Gable 
recently served as a special consultant on 
school telecasts for the Alameda County 
Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


discussions between pupils and teachers 
before and after telecasts. 

2—Will television replace films, slides, 
radio and other teaching aids in the class- 
room?—Again the reply is negative. 
There are situations when good films, used 
at strategic moments, are far superior to 
any other presentations available. The 
same is true of other supplementary de- 
vices. Each has its place and function. 
Television is simply another medium, 
added to the classroom resources of the 
teacher. 


3—Wouldn’t it be cheaper and just as 
effective to put programs on film instead 
of on television?—The cost factor can be 
debated. However, the impact of imme- 
diacy which television permits, increases 
effectiveness in certain types of presenta- 
tions. 

In order to give a bird’s eye view of 
the schedules sent to about 1000 schools 
at the beginning of each month, the week- 
ly schedule follows :— 


A WAY 


MONDAY: 
10:00-10:30—-WCAU-TV— 
‘*Teleterm’’—Our America—(Films). 
11:00-11:30—WPTZ— 
‘*Here’s Music’’—Musical story fea- 
turing talented pupils. 
11:30-12:00—W FIL-TV— 
‘*Let’s Speak Spanish’’—Lesson for 
adults and presented as part of ‘‘Uni- 
versity of the Air.’’ 
TUESDAY: 
10:30-10:45—W FIL-TV— 
‘Science Is Fun’’—Experiments and 
materials presented in cooperation with 
The Franklin Institute, Academy of 


Natural Sciences, Fels Planetarium 
University Museum, for elementary 
schools. 


10:45-11:30—-W FIL-TV— 
‘*Philadelphia Scrapbook’’—each com- 
munity of Philadelphia presented with 
industrial, cultural and historical back- 
ground. Business and civie leaders co- 
operated. 
11:00-11:30—W PTZ— 
‘*Everyone’s An Artist’’—Elementary 
school art activity including finger 
painting, block printing, clay model- 
ing. 
WEDNESDAY: 
10:00-10:30-—-WCAU-TV— 
‘*Teleterm’’—Arts & Crafts (Films). 
11:00-11:30—PWTZ— 
‘*The World at Your Door’’ (first term 
school pupils with guest from another 
country)—The World Affairs Council 
and The University of Penna. 
‘‘A Trip to the Zoo’’ (2nd term). 
THURSDAY: 
11:00-11:30—PWTZ— 
‘*How’s Your Social I. Q.’’—Teen-age 
manners for parties, restaurant, dance 
floor, introductions, travel ete. 
FRIDAY: 
10:00-10:30—WCAU-TV— 
‘*Teleterm’’ ‘‘Story Time’’—/( Films). 
11:00-11:30—WCAU-TV— 
‘*Philadelphia Workshop of 
World’’ (First Term)—Vocations. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Because so much cul- 
tural and educational character material is 
available on modern microgroove recordings, 
this new department has been instituted as an 
added service to readers. Critical analyses 
will not generally be indulged in here, because 
only worthy recordings will be reviewed. Discs 
reviewed, for the most part, will be selected 
for their specific interest and/or value in edu- 
cation, with some included for sheer pleasur- 
able listening. 

Karl A. Barleben, editor of this new de- 
partment, has had a long and distinguished 
career in the educational and producing fields, 
and is no stranger to the majority of our 
readers. Among his hobbies is the collecting 
of classical recordings. Formerly Musical Di- 
rector for Tomlin Film Productions, Inc., as 
well as Associate Producer, and one-time Dean 
of the New York Institute of Photography, 
he had charge during World War II of the 
Naval Training School devoted to the advanced 
i of aerial and motion picture techniques. 
n 1931 he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society (FRPS) for outstanding 
achievement. 

Mr. Barleben will be glad to offer sugges- 
tions and answer questions pertaining to avail- 
able recordings, as a service to readers. Please 
address him in care of FILM NEWS and en- 
close a self-addressed and stamped envelope 
for a personal reply. Your comments on this 
new department will be appreciated. 


HINTS ON RECORD CARE 


HE modern phonograph record has 

won for itself an enviable popularity 
in the field of entertainment as well as a 
place in our lives which rivals that of 
the radio, motion picture and television. 
Among its principal advantages are that 
it brings into the home and classroom 
the finest artists and a vast assortment of 
musie and drama to suit all tastes, and it 
gives the user complete and independent 
usage ... he can hear exactly what he 
wants when he wants to hear it! No other 
medium offers these features. 

Maximum enjoyment of recorded music 
presupposes a_ basic understanding of the 
equipment which, unfortunately, is not 
generally recognized. With modern Viny- 
lite, microgroove, 3343 rpm recordings, 
tremendous advantages over the shellac, 
78 rpm dises are made possible. However, 
greater care is mandatory in their han- 
dling, since the grooves are thinner and 
more numerous, therefore more delicate. 

Assuming a good recording . . . well 
recorded and “pressed” . . . there is no 
reason why it should not provide a full 
measure of listening pleasure indefinitely 
with proper care and handling. The ad- 
vantages of microgroove dises are many. 
They are light in weight, non-breakable, 
and play much longer . . . a complete 
symphony can be accommodated on a 
single 12-in. microgroove disc! 

Maintenance of microgroove recordings 
is simple: (a) keep them away from ex- 
cessive heat, (b) store them in their origi- 
nal sleeves or albums, and (¢) avoid 
touching the dise surfaces with the fingers. 
Shelving should be provided so that the 
dises ean be filed vertically, like books. 

Vinylite, due to its physical character- 
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istics, attracts dust particles by static elec- 
tricity (generated by friction). By wip- 
ing the dise surfaces with a slightly damp 
cloth, much of the static electrical charge 
ean be negated. It is also a good plan to 
clean dises with a wide camel-hair brush 
as they revolve on the turn-table, just 
prior to being played. This prevents 
gritty particles from being ground into 
the delicate grooves by the needle. A spe- 
cial brush (Statie-Master) which incorpo- 
rates polonium (a harmless by-product of 
the uranium-radium series, one of the first 
commercial products of atomie energy) is 
highly recommended, as the action of the 
polonium neutralizes the dise surface and 
frees the dust so it is easily removed. 


BIZET: ‘‘Symphony #1 in C major,’’ 
12-in. Remington dise #RLP-199-31. Com- 
posed in 1855 when Bizet was seventeen 
years old, this work, oddly enough, was not 
heard until 1935 when the late Felix 
Weingartner conducted its initial perform- 
ance in Switzerland. The performance here 
is by Solistes De La Societe Des Concerts 
Du Conservatoire De Paris under the di- 
rection of Jean Allain. An alternate choice 
is Columbia’s #ML-2051 featuring Rod- 
zinski and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


BOCCHERINI: ‘‘Quintet for Guitar and 
Strings #1 in D major,’’ 12-in. Philhar- 
monia dise #PH-101. A rare recording 
featuring guitarist Rey de la Torre and the 
Stuyvesant String Quartet (Sylvan Shul- 
man, Bernard Robbins, Ralph Hersch, Alan 
Shulman). This charming work is coupled 
with Malipiero’s ‘‘Rispetti E Stambotti’’ 
on the reverse side, thus affording an in- 
teresting comparison between these two 
composers, widely separated in time and 
musical style. The recordings were made 
in the Village Church of Bronxville, N. Y., 
which is noted for its exceptional acoustics. 


Hans Swarowsky conducting Haydn’s Orfeo Ed 
Euridice as recorded by the Haydn Society, Inc. 
(See review on this page) 


BRUCH: ‘‘Violin Concerto #1 in G 
minor, Op. 26,’’ 12-in. Mercury dise #MG- 
10064. The Hungarian violinist Endre Wolf 
is featured in this celebrated concerto ac- 
companied by the Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Eric Tuxen. The reverse side carries 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Violin Concerto in D 
major, Op. 35,’’ also played by Wolf and 
the same orchestra, but this time conducted 
by Thomas Jensen. A wonderful dise on 
which you get two concertos for the price 
of one. 


DONIZETTI: ‘‘La Figlia Del Regi- 
mento,’’ two 12-in. Cetra-Soria dises in 
Album #Cet. LP-1213. Usually sung in. 
French, this top-notch recording presents 
the complete opera in the authentic Italian 
version. The first American presentation 
took place at New Orleans in 1843. Lina 
Pagliughi, Rina Corsi, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Cesare Valletti, Eraldo Coda and other 
stellar favorites are featured. The Or- 
chestra and Chorus of Radio Italia are 
under the direction of Mario Rossi. A 
complete libretto is included with the 
album. 


HALE: ‘‘The Man Without a Country,’’ 
12-in. Decca (in conjunction with the 
American Book Co.) dise #DL-8020. Of 
significant interest and value to junior 
and senior high school classes, this splen- 
did recording can be used not only for 
citizenship and patriotic studies, but dic- 
tion, dramatic and literary work as well. 
The expertly executed production unfolds 
dramatically and logically with Frank 
Lovejoy as Phillip Nolan and a supporting 
east including Joan Banks, Griff Barnett, 
Gale Gordon, Jack Webb and well-known 
personalities in films, radio or television. 
Putting aside his usual talents, Bing 
Crosby assumes a new role; that of nar- 
rator. His work promotes the dramatic in- 
tensity without being obtrusive. The re- 
verse side carries ‘‘What So Proudly We 
Hail,’’ a fitting companion piece to ‘‘Man 
Without a Country.’’ A Teacher’s Guide, 
by means of which various ideas and sug- 
gestions on using the dise for educational 
purposes are offered, is furnished by the 
American Book Co. 


HAYDN: ‘‘Orfeo Ed Euridice,’’ three 
12-in. Haydn Society dises in Album 
#HSLP-2029. Until recently, this work in 
its entirety was unknown, but thanks to 
the Haydn Society’s research, the complete 
score has been pieced together and re- 
eorded, making this album of significant 
historical as well as musical importance. 
The opera was never performed in Haydn’s 
time. Featured artists in this recording 
include Herbert Handt, Judith Hellwig, 
Alfred Poell, Hedda MHuesser, Walter 
Berry and Richard Wadleigh. The orches- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A Brand-new Handbook 
16mm Fans and Users. . . 


Right Out of The Saturday 
Review of Literature 


IDEAS FILM 


Edited by Cecile Starr 
with a Foreword by Irving Jacoby 


This authoritative new handbook for 16 
mm. enthusiasts, brings you a compila- 
tion of 29 articles by more than 20 experts 
who appraise and discuss the problems 
and prospects of the documentary and 
educational film in this country. 


It provides you with valuable ideas and 
worthwhile opinions about non-theatrical 
films from the people who make and use 
them—among whom are such experts as 
Willard Van Dyke, Amos Vogel, Glen 
Burch, Julien Bryan, Patricia Blair, Ru- 
dolf Arnheim. 


Ideas on Film contains reviews from 
both The Saturday Review of Literature 
and the Film Forum Review of 200 top 
16 mm. films available for rental through- 
out the United States, and carries a full 
list of national distributors who stock 
these films and local libraries where most 
of them can be rented or borrowed. In 
addition, there is a complete section on 
films for children. 


Covering basic ideas about documen- 
tary and educational films, their produc- 
tion and sponsorship, and their use by a 
diversity of groups in museums, public 
libraries, churches, schools, colleges, clubs, 
and in the home, industry and labor, 
Ideas on Film provides an up-to-date criti- 
cal reference of outstanding represent- 
ative films of the past decade with emphasis 
on the postwar years. Among them 
you'll find: “Nanook of the North”, 
Toscanini’s “Hymn of the Nations”, “The 
Roosevelt Story” and “The Feeling of 
Rejection.” 


Packed with sound, up-to-date facts, 
editorials by the editor, guest articles of 
lasting interest, film reviews, stills and film 
sources, Ideas on Film is an indispensable 
guide to the non-threatrical film in this 
country today. 


Now on Sale at Your 
Favorite Bookstore — $4.50 


for 


Film Press 


BOOKS 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


IDEAS ON FILM, edited by Cecile 
Starr (Funk & Wagnalls, publ.) 


Intelligent use of documentary and edu- 
cational films can be considered — and 
this is not a paradox — as even more 
important than their projection. The 
harm that is done when the wrong film is 
sereened for the wrong audience outweighs 
many a successful showing. Hastily as- 
sembled programs, where one film can- 
cels out another, leave the audience with 
a doubt, perhaps unformulated but pres- 
ent nevertheless, as to the value of a 
medium that fails in its appointed task. 

What seems to be needed is an under- 
standing of the approach of the non- 
theatrical film to the subjects it tackles. 
A mere listing of available 16mm movies, 
even with a synopsis of their contents, is 
not enough, and this is where Miss Starr’s 
volume performs a valuable service. Be- 
sides reviewing some 200 well chosen top 
documentaries, and carrying a compre- 
hensive list of film distributors and li- 
braries, Ideas On Film provides a frame 
of reference in which these films can 
achieve their intended purpose. This 
frame of reference is supplied by such 
authorities as Rudolph Arnheim, Julien 
Bryan, Arthur Mayer, Raymond Spottis- 
woode, Willard Van Dyke and other well 
informed experts in many fields of the 
film. In their articles, which first ap- 
peared in the pages of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, they discuss their 
problems and examine the prospects of 
documentary and educational films in this 
country. The role of “propaganda” films 
in a demoeratie society is defined by 
Irving Jacoby. Editorials by Miss Starr 
herself diseuss a variety of subjects — 
films for children, books on films, how 
much or little talking the motion picture 
should do, distribution problems, films for 
the classroom. Previews are preponder- 
antly by Raymond Spottiswoode, former 
editor of Saturday Review of Literature’s 
department Ideas On Film, and by its 
present editor, Miss Starr. 

It would help considerably in using the 
“selected” lists in this volume if there 
were some indication given of how they 
were compiled. We understand that the 
editing had to be done in a hurry, to 
meet an advanced publication date, which 
would account for its somewhat spotty 
character. There can be no question, 
however, that Ideas On Film — in both 
its periodical and its book form — makes 
a contribution that is both useful and 
substantial. 


IN PERSON—LENA HORNE, as told to 
Helen Arstein and Carlton Moss 
(Greenberg, publ.) 


It is only too seldom that the person- 
ality and the social awareness of a movie 
star match her acting ability. In the case 
of Miss Horne these unrelated features 
blend into a harmonious entity, which 
makes this exciting autobiography ring 
unaffected and true. Through good times 
and bad, with sincerity and humor, her 
life story traces the patterns of her de- 
velopment as a vital human being, and 
the ripening of her exceptional talents. 


CINEMA 1951, edited by Roger Man- 
vell (Penguin, publ.) 


Destined to replace the monthly Pen- 
guin Film Review, this pocket-sized an- 
nual publication, now in its second year, 
fulfils excellently its purpose of present- 
ing significant articles and essays on 
contemporary film trends in their relation 
to our times. Helen van Dongen who 
edited Srory, last picture of 
the great Flaherty, contributes a remark- 
ably revealing piece on the creative work 
of a film editor. Other articles of ex- 
ceptional interest and many well selected 
stills help firmly to establish this book 
as a notable yearly publishing event. 


TELEVISION AND OUR CHILDREN, by 
Robert Lewis Shayon (Longmans 
Green, publ.) 


EVERAL surveys in recent months 

have shown to what an unbelievable 
extent the new generation is under the 
influence of this new medium. Before 
things get out of hand, Mr. Shayon ar- 
gues in effect, let’s establish a healthy 
relationship between these two growing 
forees destined to mature together. A 
thoughtful book, this contains a warning 
both timely and practical. 


ALL ABOUT EVE, by Joseph L. Mankie- 
wicz (Random House, publ.) 


HIS year’s winner of six Academy 

Awards makes for good reading 
drama, as did the short story by Mary 
Orr on which its screenplay is based. 
Only three technical terms need be known 
to enjoy this filmseript — fade in, fade 
out, dissolve — and these are explained 
by the author. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Reviewed by GEORGE L. GEORGE, noted documentary film director, winner of an Academy Award... . 
Mr. George is also Book Editor of The Screen Director, official publication of the Screen Directors Guild 
(New York), and is a member of the Guild’s Board of Governors. 
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BOOKLET 
CATALOGS... 


= 16MM FILMS FOR USE IN THE 
TEACHING OF DRAMATICS describes 
(without evaluating) some 50 films, un- 
der these headings: acting, general pro- 
duction, masks, puppets, scene design, 
dancing, body movement and breath con- 
trol, drafting and lighting. Also in- 
cluded are ‘‘appreciation’’ films on the 
theater, radio, and on motion pictures. 
Source is the American Educational 
Theatre Assn., Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


= SELECTED FILMS FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION is a new bulletin on 
movies put out by the State University 
of Iowa and available from its Exten- 
sion Division, Bureau of Visual Instrue- 
tion (lowa City). 


= RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AD- 
MINISTRATION’S list of films on co- 
operation, electrification, applications of 
electricity to farm home chores, may be 
obtained from REA, Washington, D. C. 


= THE NEBRASKA PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT 
THROUGH THE USE OF MOTION 
PICTURES (published 1951) is an im- 
portant and interesting document which 
should have an_ easier-to-remember 
‘*handle.’’ Made possible by a Carnegie 
grant of funds, this four-year experi- 
ment had a tremendous impact on educa- 
tion generally in Nebraska, and has 
much to offer in the way of food for 
thought and action to workers on all 
levels of education throughout the coun- 
try. Wesley C. Meierhenry, Assistant 
Professor of Education, was Program 
Administrator and should be highly 
commended, not only for the thorough- 
ness of his record, but for its lucidity, 


readability, and avoidance of educational 


For one or more years, there were 70 
different schools directly associated with 
the experiment; a total of 16,774 stu- 
dents; some 1,325 teachers. Motion pic- 
tures selected were those in general use 
in the classrooms throughout the nation 
on the secondary level. Regular school 
staffs were used without extended brief- 
ing or training. The experiment was on 
a practical level, dealing with teachers 
and schools as they existed. Films in bi- 
ology, physics, world geography, world 
history, American history and modern 
problems were classroom-tested over the 
period of a year. General subjects — as 
health, safety, music, conservation, art, 
vocations, ete. — were presented in 
general assembly sessions. A special pro- 
gram on international understanding was 
a joint undertaking with the Department 
of the United Nations. — This report, a 
preliminary survey, is obtainable for $1 
from Teachers College, the University of 
Nebraska, at Lincoln. 
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Films In 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


HE Library of Congress will in- 

augurate a new service this month 
when for the first time it wil print and 
distribute catalog cards for motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips. Since 1901 printed 
eards for books and other library mate- 
rials have been supplied, but catalog 
eards for film have not been available. 


An agreement has been made by the 
Library of Congress with the Office of 
Education that will result in compre- 
hensive catalog card coverage of Govern- 
ment films. The Library will print entries 
prepared by the Visual Aids Service of 
the Office of Education, the central film 
eatalging ageney for the Government. 
Cards for selected current copyrighted 
motion pictures and filmstrips will also be 
available soon, and plans are being made 
for printing and distributing cards for 
current nonecopyrighted films and older 
films still in use. 


The printed card will be the standard 
(7.5 x 12.5 mm.) size on 100 percent rag 
paper and will contain the name of the 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS INITIATES 
FILM CATALOG CARD SERVICE 


picture, the producer, date of release, run- 
ning time, size of film, notation on sound 
and color, and—as applicable—credits, a 
summary of the contents, subjects cov- 
eered, grade level, and other information 
essential to a complete deseription. The 
standard space for over-printing or typ- 
ing subjects or other headings will be 
reserved at the top of the card, and space 
on the left hand margin will be ample 
for location notations or other informa- 
tion desired by the user. 

Before this new service could be under- 
taken, a code of rules for cataloging films 
had to be developed. These rules, which 
drew upon the experience of the Office of 
Edueation, the Copyright Office, and the 
National Archives, have been approved by 
the American Library Association and 
members of film associations and audio- 
visual groups. It is expected they will be 
as widely adopted as are the Library of 
Congress rules for descriptive cataloging 
of books. For information write the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


ATLANTA 


® The Atlanta Public Library is inaugu- 
rating an Audio-Visual Department as a 
new service for the people of this city. 
The Department will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. T. K. Peters, formerly profes- 
sor of Audio-Visual Education at Ogle- 
thorpe University, and for more than 
forty years actively engaged in the mo- 
tion picture industry in many and varied 
capacities. He traveled all over the world 
making movies for Selig, Pathe and others 
and was a studio executive for World, 
Famous Players and many of the old time 
companies, 

The new Atlanta library will have an 
outstanding Audio Visual department 
equipped with all necessary apparatus for 
projection of films, filmstrips and slides. 
Films will be loaned to the public on a 
free basis. A complete library of several 
hundred films has already been collected 
and is being augmented by film strips and 
slides, records and flat pictures. 

The department will be in operation by 
the end of May 1951. The new library 
building is considered to be one of the 
finest in the country and is noted for its 
interior decoration and pleasing homelike 
atmosphere. 


USE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS? 


Send for free information about the world’s 
finest needle—the Professional Diamond. Elim- 
inates record wear, gives best reproduction, 
and is least expensive needle in the long 
run. Used by radio stations, engineers, lead- 
ing musicologists and record reviewers. (In- 
cluding Mr. Barleben—naturally!) 


===TELEVEX, 486 West 125th St., N. Y. C. 63== 


OHIO CIRCUITS 


= Ohio is among the States most com- 
pletely covered by public film library cir- 
cuits. Walter Brahm and Mildred San- 
doe in the State Library have pioneered 
the work with the Northern Ohio cireuit. 
The newest circuit, in the Southwestern 
corner of Ohio, is being administered by 
the Cincinnati Publie Library under the 
direction of Carl Vitz, and with Miss 
Karline Brown as head of the Films and 
Recordings Center. Miss Brown writes 
that this cireuit “is going great guns, with 
enthusiastic reception by the seven par- 
ticipating libraries: Dayton, Fremont, 
Hamilton, Lima, Springfield, Piqua, and 
Van Wert. As the administering agency, 
the Cincinnati library acquired 108 films 
for the cireuit’s maiden voyage.” 


STAMFORD 


= A report from the Stamford (Conn.) 
Film Council indicates that the use of films 
by organizations in Stamford, through 
its Ferguson Library, surged upward as 
a result of last year’s Festival; further, 
that film use in the city’s public schools 
(also served by the Library) has increased 
by 50 per cent each year for the past two 


ears 
2 NEW CATALOGS 
Write for them by number 
1. FILMS FOR RENTAL 
2. FILMS FOR SALE 
No charge or obligation 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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By 

D. A. R. MOFFATT 

Research and Distribution Officer 

Health and Medical Films 

National Film Board of Canada (Ottawa) 


HEN, toward the end of World 

War II, the National Film Board 
of Canada turned its attention to the 
more long-term peacetime functions of 
the educational motion picture film, the 
fields of health education and medical 
teaching were among the first to be con- 
sidered. As early as the summer of 1944 
a member of the Board’s staff was as- 
signed to the research section of the Dis- 
tribution Branch to investigate these two 
areas. 


It was soon found that a great many 
health and professional medical films had 
been produced over the preceding 10 or 
15 years; and further, that they had origi- 
nated under the sponsorship of many dif- 
ferent organizations as well as from the 
initiative of many private individuals. 
Obviously, many were still valuable audio- 
visual aids. The immediate need appeared 
to be the establishment of a more or less 
central source of medical and health film 
information and, for Canada at least, the 
setting up of reference libraries through 
which health educationists and profes- 
sional groups could have access to worth- 
while material. 


NFB files already bulged with film cata- 
logues of every size and shape. But no 
standards had been followed in the prepa- 
ration of these lists and from the point 
of view of selecting films they were al- 
most worthless. The descriptions in some 
were no more reliable than publicity 
notices, and many of the content descrip- 
tions were either so short or so laden 
with irrelevant comment as to make it 
impossible for the prospective purchaser 
or user to estimate what the films con- 
tained. 

Evaluation was seen to be the first step. 
Thus, in co-operation with Canada’s De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, the NFB began, late in 1944, a 
survey aimed at building up national 
health and medical film libraries. The 
project was broken down into two fields 
of operation, the one dealing with health 
education films (for the general public) 
and the other with professional medical 
films (for under-graduate and post-gradu- 
ate medical audiences, nurses and allied 
professional groups). 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL 


Film Evaluation 


REVIEWING, RECORDING 


For the evaluation and selection of 
public health education films, a reviewing 
committee was set up at the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. During 
the first several months of the project this 
committee met weekly to sereen and ap- 
praise such Health films as the National, 
Film Board either had already on its 
shelves or was able to bring in on loan 
from outside sources. The majority of 
such films comes from the United States. 
With excellent co-operation from U.S. 
distributors, they are brought to Ottawa 
on a preview loan basis through the 
Board's offices in New York and Chicago. 


In a similar manner, professional medi- 
eal films are brought in for appraisal. A 
medical film panel, composed of separate 
appraisal groups in such fields as surgery, 
obstetrics and gynaecology, anaesthesia, 
physiology, psychiatry, ete., was estab- 
lished in the major medical teaching cen- 
tres in Eastern Canada. Each appraisal 
group has a membership of from half a 
dozen members up, and most include one 
or two medical students. The groups do- 
nate their services to the project and are 
involved in no expense other than cor- 
respondence postage. Films are sent to 
them from Ottawa prepaid and are re- 
turned collect. 


Time was, and still is, the prime factor 
in in this project. It is one thing to ask 
a distributor or film owner to loan a print 
for transmission to Ottawa and preview- 
ing by a local committee; it is quite an- 
other to request the print for sufficient 
time to send it to one of the medical 
schools in Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, 
London or Halifax. The group of busy 
medical teachers and specialists who ap- 
praise it may not be able to get together 
on short notice. In spite of this, a high 
degree of co-operation has been forth- 
coming from U.S. producers and distribu- 
tors of professional medical films. They 
have been most patient on those few occa- 
sions when it was simply not possible to 
get a film back to them within the stipu- 
lated period. 


Considerable time and study has been 


In Canada 


spent on evolving suitable procedures and 


orms. Two forms are employed: the 

first, a Physical Data and Abstract Form, 
on which is recorded all known produc- 
tion data on the film, as well as a factual 
content abstract; and the second, a Medi- 
cal Film Appraisal Form which is com- 
pleted by the appraisal group. The first 
is completed in Ottawa, then forwarded 
with the film to be edited and/or approv- 
ed by the appraisers. The information 
from the two forms is finally transferred 
to an 8” x 5” ecard, and filed as a perma- 
nent record. 


TWO LIBRARIES 


With funds made available by the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, and with selection based on evalua- 
tions obtained as outlined above, the 
Board has built up two libraries: the Na- 
tional Health Film Library, and the Na- 
tional Medical & Biological Film Library. 


These libraries serve a two-fold fune- 
tion: as preview and reference sources of 
films for health departments, universities, 
hospitals, and other organizations inter- 
ested in building up their own health or 
medical film collections; and as a rental 
source of films for use by all interested 
groups in Canada. The first function is 
served through the Ottawa and regional 
offices of the National Film Board, which 
arrange and conduct preview screenings 
of new films as they are added to the li- 
braries. The second is served by the 
Canadian Film Institute, through which 
the libraries have been made available on 
a service charge or rental basis to borrow- 
ers anywhere in Canada. The Canadian 
Film Institute is a non-Government serv- 
ise organization which distributes 16mm 
educational and documentary films 
throughout the country. 

The majority of films in the medical 
library is, of necessity, considered as “re- 
stricted to professional audiences,” and 
the appraisal groups’ recommendations as 
to audience suitability serve as a guide 
to the film librarian in handling booking 
requests. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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MAKING MARSHALL PLAN MOVIES (Continued from page 10) 


most imaginative film-makers in London 
today; Roger Leenhardt of France who 
did the monumental oF THE Motion 
PicruRE a few years back; Arthur 
Elton of London’s Film Centre, and many 
others. Among these are some young men 
whose work for ECA has moved them 
a rung or two up the documentary lad- 
der: Cliff Hornby of Britain, Per Bor- 
gersen of Norway, the Vitrotti Brothers 
of Italy, Ytsen Brusse of The Netherlands, 
Ernst Nieddereither and Wolfgang Kiep- 
enheuer of Germany. All have produced 
good, trim pictures designed for both 
commercial and non-commercial distribu- 
tion. 

Sometimes producers contracted to se- 
cure theatrical distribution for their films; 
more often ECA retained these rights and 
placed the films commercially upon com- 
pletion. At least half the subjects did 
double duty, and still do, by playing in 
their own country and in other countries 
too. With European integration a main- 
stay of ECA’s information program, 
films which show one nation how 
another nation is solving a social or 
economic problem are much in demand. 
European distributors — who are just as 
hard-headed as their American counter- 
parts — say they’re always interested in 
good shorts. They must find ECA shorts 
good because they’ve attached them to top 
American and European features all over 
the Continent. 

But quality is only half the battle on the 
distribution front. Taste and subtlety are 
important elements of propaganda tech- 
nique. An unwritten ECA law stipulates 
that the Marshall Plan — and other in- 
formational objectives — will not be men- 
tioned more than twice in a one-reeler 
and three times in a two-reeler. If Amer- 
ieans, seeing the English-language ver- 
sions of ECA films, feel that the 
“message” is under-played, let them re- 
fleet that Europeans have still not re- 
covered from the sledge-hammer blows of 
Herr Goebbels. 


Reinforcing wide theatrical distribu- 
tion are many standard non-theatrical 
channels and some new ones discovered 
and developed since 1949. In every Mar- 
shall Plan country, the U. S. Information 
Service film library stocks ECA films. 
In addition, ECA Missions in many coun- 
tries operate mobile equipment for town 
square showings. In Greece, a Marshall 
Plan show-boat, complete with projector 
and screen, visits out-of-the-way islands 
whose lonely populations have never be- 
fore seen motion pictures. In Germany, 
under the fabulously successful High Com- 
mission scheme, 2-million Germans a 
month are seeing films in their schools, 
clubs, and union halls. French working 
class audiences are finally being reached 
through distribution agreements worked 
out with the free trade unions. 

Now, with defense requirements taking 
necessary precedence over normal eco- 
nomie development, ECA’s Motion Piec- 
ture Unit is changing its course. A back- 
log of recovery films is available to con- 
vince Europe of the forward-looking 
economic and social program represented 
by the Marshall Plan in particular and 
by U. S. foreign policy in general. Here- 
after, ECA will concentrate on a schedule 
of political orientation films which will 
help explain to Europeans the urgent 
need for defense and collective security. 
In conjunction with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and SHAPE (Su- 
preme Headquarters for the Allied 
Powers in Europe), projects are already 
under way which deal with the political, 
military, social and economie implications 
of the Atlantic Community today. 

The Greek refugees of Ferno’s RetuRN 
FroM THE VALLEY, the Norwegian trade 
unionists of Borgersen’s BREAKTHROUGH, 
Brusse’s Dutch FARMER PIETERSEN—soon 
American TV and 16mm audiences will 
see them and their European fellows en- 
gaged in new tasks, building a stronger, 
tougher Europe as ECA goes on helping 
people to help each other. 


THE BLUE ANGEL (Continued from page 11) 


his picture. Dietrich was simply a pro- 
voeative looking nightclub entertainer dis- 
covered by von Sternberg. This was the 
kind of role that Jannings did best. Its 
success re-established him in the German 
cinema after the talkies had foreed him 
out of Hollywood, and he remained a star 
of German films until his death in 1948. 

But there is something more than a 
notable performance, inspired direction 
and the pleasure of re-discovering the 
early Dietrich to make a_ present-day 
study of this particular film masterpiece 
important. To an unbelievable degree it 
captures and conveys the moral and intel- 
leetual climate of Germany in the years 
just before Hitler rose to power — the 
violence, the sadism, the degradation. 
Siegfried Kracauer examines THE BLUE 
ANGEL in this light at some length in his 
book From Caligari to Hitler. In eonelud- 
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ing, he writes, “THE BLUE ANGEL poses 
anew the problem of German immaturity 
and moreover elaborates its consequences 
as manifested in the conduct of the boys 
and artists who, like the professor, are 
middle-class offspring. Their sadistic 
eruelty results from the very immaturity 
which forces their vietim into submission. 
It is as if the film implied a warning, for 
these sereen figures anticipate what will 
happen in real life a few years later.” 


Artistically, sociologically, as star ve- 
hicle or successful dramatization of a 
novel (Professor Unrath, by Heinrich 
Mann), THE BLUE ANGFL is a film to be 
seen and studied. —ARTHUR KNIGHT 


Non-pay admission, rental $45; 
Pay admission, $75. From Contem- 
porary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
¥. 16. 


color films 


CHINESE ART ond 


culture 


for 
information 


CHINA FILM 
ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. 


Weird Titles? 


BHARATNATYAM 
THE MOLDAU 
NACNI NRRTA 
THE ANT LION 
LA BAYADERE 
KATHAKALI 
COPPELIA 
TARAS BULBA 
PHOEBE SNOW 


—yes, but very good films! 


For more information about these 
and other rare films of unusual in- 
terest, write for our free rental 
catalog. ; 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 
Films of the Arts and Sciences 
220 CLINTON ST., NEW YORK 3 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen betier and 
last longer” 


Write for full information 
PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 West 46th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 
$59 Seward Street © Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


A FRESH START 


NEW school year, a new term pro- 

gram, a new plan for selection and 
use of audio-visual materials. . . . At 
least that is what we hope is true! Even 
though you may plan to use the same 
materials you did last term, we hope you 
have found one or two new ways to use 
these same materials — particularly 
filmstrips. 


Look back at last term’s techniques: 
Did you actually use filmstrips at the 
right time; did you accomplish all you 
expected with them; did you have good 
diseussion periods? Or did you just have 
a series of “visual aid periods’’? 

If the use of filmstrips (or any other 
type of audio-visual material) is con- 
fined solely to “visual aid periods,’’ then 
we can hardly expect them to vitalize, 
stimulate, enlarge or enrich anything. 
Despite the oft-cited handicaps of 
budgets, equipment problems, dark-shade 
problems, poorly trained teachers, ete., 
let’s make an honest effort to begin us- 
ing audio-visual materials in a more 
normal way. Try to use them when they 
are really needed. Try to use them as 
recourse materials that have something 
to contribute to a lesson, not as gadgets 
that may possibly entertain a listless 
group, or as substitutes for something 
else. Try to use them as part of the nor- 
mal unfolding of a lesson, rather than 
as “plums’’ reserved for isolated ocea- 
sions, The majority of producers are 
making an effort to produce materials 
teachers have said they needed. Are we 
making as earnest an effort to match 
materials with well-planned techniques 
for their utilization with the classes for 
which they have been produced ? 


# LIFE FILMSTRIPS (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20) is continuing to 
make available filmstrip versions of mate- 
rial which has appeared in Life magazine. 
SoutH AFRICA AND Its Prostem (black 
and white) gives us a picture record of 
people, places and activities in the cities, 
mines and countryside of South Africa, 
as photographed by Margaret Bourke- 
White. This is not keyed nor integrated 
to a particular level of instruction, but 
ean be used for many purposes at differ- 
ent levels. It is a good documentary rec- 
ord of a geographie area about which 
much remains to be discovered and dis- 
eussed. 
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CREDO 


...Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

..Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

... lf tithe explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual aid, 
no filmstrip in and of itself alone performs 
the task of teaching. Its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the tech- 
nique by which the teacher incorporates 
it into the lesson and makes it a part of 
the pupil’s learning experience. 


NEW PROGRAM 


= SILVER BURDETT CO. (45 East 17th 
St., New York, N. Y.) textbook publish- 
ers, are launching a new basic filmstrip 
program in geography, under the heading 
of THEN AND Now IN THE UNITED 
States. We have seen the first three of 
the series, THEN AND Now In NEw ENG- 
LAND; THEN AND NOw IN THE APPALA- 
CHIAN Mountains; THEN AND Now ON 
THE GREAT LAKES WATERWAYS (all in 
color). They have been produced under 
direction of Clarence W. Sorenson, au- 
thor of Silver Burdett’s geography text- 
book program, but are an independent 
unit in themselves. In maps, pictures and 
diagrams we see the geographic factors 
behind the historical development of these 
sections of our country. They are not 
designed for any single grade alone, but 
by correct utilization can be adapted to 
the needs of many grades. The techni- 
eal quality of these films sets a high 
standard. Original drawings—some done 
on the scene, others from authenticated 
photographs—are by the Chicago artist- 
illustrator, Milo Winter. Both color and 
concept are exceptionally fine. 


waterpower could be used in grinding grain 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Officer, Film Library, 
Dept. of 


U.S. AND EUROPE 


= CURRICULUM FILMS, INC. (10 East 
40th St., New York, N. Y.) offers two 
new series in color that will be of special 
interest to Social Studies groups: Ly TRo- 
pucTION TO Europe and Our INTERDE- 
PENDENT NATION. The first (12 strips) 
includes a range of topies such as GOLDEN 
AGE or Iraty, Lire In ENGLAND, [NDUs- 
TRIAL WORKERS OF EUROPE, FARMERS OF 
Europe. The series presents an overview 
of the many factors which contribute to 
making Europe a continent of variety 
and interest. 

Unit I of Our INTERDEPENDENT NATION 
is titled THe LAND AND Irs Prope, Its 
14 strips illustrate the many geographic, 
economic and historic factors that com- 
bine to make one nation. Attention is 
given to the land and land resources, to 
truck farmers, lumber workers, clothing 
workers, fishermen, ete. Each section and 
group is shown in relation to its contribu- 
tion to the country as a whole. 


SHARING THE RISK 


s INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
(488 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) is 
the producer of a very good series of 
three filmstrips (color) dealing with the 
history and value of insurance: How 
Lire INSURANCE BEGAN; How Lire Iv- 
SURANCE Poticres Work; How Lire 
SURANCE OPERATES. These may be used 
independently or in series, and good 
teacher manuals accompany each strip. 
They are said to correlate with social 
studies, mathematics, business training, 
home economics and family living. After 
viewing them we had a feeling that they 
could be recommended for use with many 
classes and groups. They deal with a 
service often misunderstood and little 


valued, yet of great importance to all. 


No one has ever able to tell 
Pwhen tragedy would strike.. 


FILM NEWS 


FILMSTRIPS (Continued) 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


= EFFECTS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
(Prepared under auspices of the Board 
of Education, N. Y.; contributed by War- 
ner Bros. Pictures, Ine., as a publie serv- 
ice; available from the Speakers Bureau 
of N. Y. Civil Defense Offices, 500 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C.). This seemed to us a par- 
ticularly ineffective filmstrip in terms of 
what it is designed to illustrate. Its pur- 
pose is stated as being “.. . . to provide 
civil defense speakers with visual mate- 
rials to illustrate a training lecture... . 
The photographs should be used to in- 
still confidence in the rules and regula- 
tions which have been formulated for the 
protection of civilian personnel.” We 
saw many pictures of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, but discovered nothing pictorial 
to “instill confidence” in us as to rules 
and regulations for safety in our own 
cities. Probably the lecturer is supposed 
to interpolate this information as the pic- 
tures are discussed. It is unfortunate 
however, that nothing positive was offered 
to illustrate proper protective measures. 
This strip thus seemed to us to have 
missed a golden opportunity. 


= MR. ATOM ASSOCIATES (Frank 
Quattrochi, 3620 West Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Cal.), in co-operation with the Council on 
Atomie Implications, Ine., of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, offers us 
JIMMY AND Nancy Meer Mr. Atom. 


Simple color pictures with short captions 
give us a clue to the fact that atomic 
energy is not always destructive, but may 
be used for the good of mankind. Jimmy 
and Naney discover that Mr. Atom ean 
be useful to locomotive engineers, ship 
captains and farmers. The facts indicated 
in this strip are essential to an under- 
standing of all phases of atomic power. 
It would be good to use with a group 
beginning to study science, or as an in- 
troduction to the social and economic im- 
plications of applied atomic power. 


FIRST AID TRAINING 


® This kit of sound slidefilms contains 19 
filmstrips with 12 recordings (for 3343 
rpm playback), plus lesson guides and an 
instructor’s manual. Subjects may also 
be secured individually, as listed: 

Purpose OF First Arp; THE Bopy 
(color), Parts I and II; SHock; Un- 
CONCIOUSNESS; COMMON EMERGENCIES; 
Minor Insurres; Wounpns, Parts I and 
II; DresstnGs AND BANDAGES, Parts I 
and II; ArtrFicrAL RESPIRATION; BURNS; 
Potson; Fractures, Parts I, II, I1I— 
Types, Treatment, Splints; Movine THE 
InsureD—Part I Stretchers, Part II 
Carrying. 

For further information inquire 
The Jam Handy Orgonization, 2621 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL FILMS IN CANADA 


(Continued from page 18) 


Catalogues, covering films in the two 
libraries, have been prepared. Both differ 
from the usual film catalogue in that they 
provide appraisal information as well as 
the usual content, format and source data. 
In the case of the medical catalogue a 
full 844 x 11 mimeographed page has 
been given over to each film title. In ad- 
dition it describes medical films other 
than those in the library —such as are 
distributed by the Canadian offices of 
pharmaceutical and surgical supply firms. 
Both catalogues have been prepared in 
an expandable form designed to permit 
the insertion of new pages which are is- 
sued periodically as films are added to the 
libraries. 

It is regretted that only very ocecasion- 
ally is it possible to meet either catalogue 
or film requests from outside Canada. Both 
catalogues have been prepared primarily 
for and from the point of view of the 
Canadian user and are descriptive of li- 
braries available only to Canadian bor- 
rowers. In addition, supply has always 
lagged somewhat behind the demand. As 
a result the National Film Board of Can- 
ada regrets it cannot undertake at this 
time to service health and medical films 
users in the United States. 

Within Canada, and largely as a result 
of these health and medical projects, the 
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distribution and use of such films has 
shown a manifold increase over the past 
few years. Many provincial departments 
of health have made great steps in build- 
ing up their own film libraries and in 
effectively utilizing films in their health 
education and public health training work. 
Community film libraries throughout the 
country have been assisted in locating and 
securing their own copies of worthwhile 
health films. Medical schools and hospi- 
tals are each year stepping up the use of 
films in training doctors, medical students 
and nurses. 

Of course, much remains to be done. 
There is still that old tendency to expect 
a film to do the whole job of teaching and 
to give the instructor an opportunity to 
sit back and relax. There is even ocea- 
sional evidence of films being regarded 
as a part of an after-supper affair to be 
taken with doughnuts and coffee. 

But by and large, if the advances of 
the past few years continue we will yet 
see the day when films will play that full 
and important role in medical and health 
edueation which has been prophesied for 
them ever since that far-off day when 
doctors (and they were the first profes- 
sional group to do it) began to use the 
16mm motion picture camera in their 
work. 


ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


ES 
“This is all very s 


—and other stories on filmstrip — 


CRACKLING MOUNTAIN 
DANCING BREAD 
JOSE OF EL SALVADOR 
MONKEY SEE— MONKEY DO 
PEACH BOY 
YUNG-JA OF KOREA 
CHINESE PICTOGRAPHS 
“Color work is delightful, stories are fresh and 
appealing.’’— Dr. Irene Cypher, FILM NEWS, 
Summer (1951) Issue. 

For further information: 
International 
Educational Materials Co. 

501 West 123rd Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN ... 


is now available for all schools, colleges, 
clubs, churches, or organizations interested 
in latest 16mm Motion Picture releases 
and news. 
You can get on the list by sending 
your name and address to: 
Department F 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 
316 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Some Islands and Countries 
of the Western Hemisphere 


Grade Level Elementary and Junior High 
The purpose of this series of nine FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS, is to give students of the intermed’- 
ate, junior high and high school leve's, an int'- 
mate and graphic view into the life, manner and 
customs of some of our hemispheric neighbors. 
Stressed are the natural resources, geographic 
features, home life, native costumes and indus- 
tries of the several countries visited. 


4 
4 
4 
4 


7 
PUERTO RICO CUBA HONDURAS @ 
PANAMA HAITI GUATEMALA § 
MEXICO BERMUDA SALVADOR 4 


Complete set $25.00 
For a FREE copy of the new colorful, fully il!us- 
trated 1951-1952 Eye Gate Filmstrip catalog, 
wr.te to: Dept. FN-1 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


PEP 
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JULIEN BRYAN 


IN PERSON 
WITH TWO SUPERB 
NEW COLOR FILM-LECTURES 


“Britain 1951” 
“Tito sYugoslavia” 


nation-wide community and 
university forums already 
booked for the coming 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

UNION COLLEGE 

JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE 

SAN BERNARDINO EVENING COLLEGE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

OTTAWA, CANADA 

TORONTO, CANADA 
HAMILTON, CANADA 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION (NY) 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
HAMILTON, OHIO 

POMONA COLLEGE 

HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


CHECK YOUR CALENDAR 
TODAY FOR ONE OF THE 
YEAR’S MOST EXCITING 
PROGRAMS! WRITE NOW 
FOR OPEN DATES AND 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 


JULIEN BRYAN 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ROBERT J. FLAHERTY 


AWARD BY CITY COLLEGE 


RESENTED this month, for the third 

time, the annual City College Film 
Award for “creative achievement” has 
been re-named the “Robert J. Flaherty 
Award for Excellence in Documentary 
Films,” in honor of the world-famous 
producer who died on July 23. The judges’ 
panel is made up of Bosley Crowther and 
Archer Winsten, film critics respectively 
of the N. Y. Times and Herald-Tribune ; 


Richard Griffith, curator of the Museum: 


of Modern Art Film Library; Dr. Alice; 


V. Keliher, professor of education, New 
York University ; Lewis Jacobs, film writer 
and educator; Amos Vogel, director of 
Cinema 16. Prof. Hans Richter, director 
of the City College Film Institute, is 
honorary chairman of the panel. 

In the opinion of the judges, “no single 
film submitted was deemed sufficiently out- 
standing,” but four films received hon- 
orable mention. They are: ADVENTURE IN 
SARDINIA, produced for ECA abroad by 
Associated British Pathe, Ltd. in coopera- 
tion with Shell Oil and Film Centre (U. 
S. distributor, A. F. Films Ine., N. Y. C.); 
THE UNpbEFEATED, by World Wide Pic- 
ture Productions for the British Govern- 
ment (U. S. exclusive, Brandon Films, 
N. Y. C.); AnGry Boy, made by Affili- 
ated Film Producers, Ine. for The Mental 
Health Film Board and the State of 
Michigan (distributor, International Film 
Bureau, Chicago); and Paciric 231, 
French impressionistic film by Jean Mitry 
for Tadie Cinema (Paris) — distributed 
here by Pathe, and sponsored by Film 
Advisory Center. 


SERVICE PROJECT 


. (Continued from page 12) 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


The career of John Smith from baby- 
hood to successful parenthood is pre- 
sented in a thumb-nail sketch of the psy- 
chology of human development. Taken 
as a whole, this subject serves the ex- 
perienced as a review and the beginner as 
a pre-view. It aims to help parents and 
teachers “realize the significance of guid- 
ing persons to become Christian in their 
relationships; to understand better how 
persons learn to be cooperative and 
thoughtful of others; and to discover how 
these changes come about gradually from 
the child’s earliest years to maturity.” 


THE TEACHER TEACHES 


Many effective teaching procedures are 
illustrated — first, by 47 chart-on-film 
frames that describe some teaching meth- 
ods; then, in the second half, by 9-minutes 
of a Junior Class in session. This filmstrip 
enables its viewers to discuss a method 
of teaching, then to observe how it may 
be used in a class session. 


For further information: National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., Division of Christian 
Education, 206 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


‘ 


HEMSING 
TO 
ECA 


LBERT E. HEMSING, film division 

director for the Textile Workers Union 
of America and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union of America (both CIO) has 
left for Paris to take a new job with the 
U. S. Government there as film adviser for 
the Economie Cooperation Administration’s 
Labor Information Program for the Marshall 
Plan countries. 

ECA plans to produce a number of mo- 
tion pictures aimed at European trade union 
audiences, as part of its effort to increase 
industrial productivity and to combat Com- 
munism. The Labor Information Program 
is headed by Harry Martin, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild. Mr. Hemsing 
will act as Mr. Martin’s film adviser. 

While at TWUA Mr. Hemsing produced 
UNION AT WORK. During the war he 
was in charge of 16mm distribution for the 
OWT Overseas Branch and later was sent to 
Great Britain to evaluate the State Depart- 
ment’s film services there. From 1946-51 he 
was an instructor at the Film Institute of 
the College of the City of New York. Mr. 
Hemsing has also been FILM NEWS’ Labor 
Screen Editor for the past 18 months. 


WANDER NO MORE 
(Continued from page 13) 


London he made many records for the 
British Broadeasting Corporation, tales of 
many places. These too will be added to 
the pictures. ... 

Art is longer than the body, and more 
alive than life. 


Now others must carry on. But his pie- 
tures will be shown for the rest of our 
century at least; and his excitement, his 
insistence on beauty, his capacity for eap- 
turing the world of growing things, chil- 
dren, animals, men at work, will be mani- 
folded by others who turn back from the 
dead end of so much commercialism and 
vulgarization, and look again at life... . 


On Seeing LOUISIANA STORY 


There are no shadows here: 
This watery realm 
Is tender, light-diffused and clear 
Though muted and as soft 
As moths in summer 
When they float out on the dusk. 
There are no shadows here 
For shadows come with secrecy, 
Deceit . . . Here 
You'll find no bane, for all the blaze 
pain, the sharp cry over the water 
And the red stain seeping up the delicate 
membranes 
Of a lily-leaf-umbrella 
Over water-boatmen, over frog. 
All are innocent— 
Bird, boy and alligator: 
And innocent the heart, the eye, the ear 
That caught and held them in the unflawed 
crystal 
Of his art forever. 
—WINIFRED HOLMES* 


* English poet and film maker. 
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PHILADELPHIA TV 


(Continued from page 14) 


11:00-11:30—PWTZ— 
‘*Children Make Music’’ (2nd term)— 
Elementary School teaching of music 
through rhythm and melody instru- 
ment. 


One of the great obstacles to the pro- 
duction of educational programs on tele- 
vision is the difficulty in seeuring good 
films to augment “live” telecasts. Most 
of the programs in Philadelphia are 
planned to supplement curricular offer- 
ings. Therefore, demonstrations, materials 
and sequence are built around a definite 
focus of attention for a given school level, 
elementary, junior or senior high. 

There are many excellent films in 
school libraries, segments of which would 
provide 5 to 10 minutes of illustrations, 
-much better than could be presented 
“live”, if some workable «arrangement 
could be evolved between schools and film 
companies, 

During the past few years, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, and Young 
America Films, Ine., have cleared 3-5 
minutes of certain films, free, on request, 
which were used in “live’’ telecasts. The 
results were extremely satisfactory. An 
unexpected outcome to this integration of 
portions of films on “live” telecasts was 
inereased distribution of these films 
throughout the schools. Teachers and 
pupils sent requests to the Division of 
Visual Education for the entire film. 

Because of the difficulty of securing 
permission to use films on television, or 
beeause of rates which are beyond the 
average school budget for this service, the 
Division of Visual Education in Philadel- 
phia shoots film for the Radio-Television 
staff where this is possible and necessary. 
For instance, on ‘‘A Trip to the Zoo’’ 
only some animals ean be transported 
to the studio. Therefore, 10-15 minutes 
of film was taken at the Philadelphia Zoo 
for each of six 30-minute telecasts. 

On ‘“Philadelphia-Workshop of the 
World,’’ where careers in vocational 
schools were featured, portions of print- 
ing, baking, textile operations were 
shown ‘‘live,’’ then augmented by short 
film excerpts taken in the school shops 
where equipment was non-transportable. 
By showing the same pupils on film who 
appeared in the studio, the shows had 
remarkable continuity. For economy’s 
sake, silent film is used with narration 
from the studio, usually by the M.C. of 
the show. Usually, not more than ten 
minutes of film is taken for a 30 minute 
telecast, and it is used only when cer- 
tain parts of a program cannot be done 
in the studio. 

On ‘‘The World at your Door,’’ which 
is geared for secondary schools social 
studies, high school pupils diseuss edu- 
cation, government, culture with a guest 
from a foreign country. On occasions 
these visitors bring with them excellent 
personal films of their native land which 
are used as part of the program. 

“Fit as a Fiddle’’ is designed for 
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elementary school health education. An 
outstanding specialist in some field of 
medicine demonstrates proper hygiene 
and explains simple physiology. There 
are excellent films available in many 
phases of health, without charge for use 
on television. 

‘‘Teleterm,’’ a series of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica films, was contracted for by 
the station for three days per week. 
They are selected for certain age levels 
and were grouped under three headings— 
‘Our America,’’ ‘‘Arts and Crafts,’’ 
“Story Time.’’ These were excellent. 
However, in a large city school system 
most of these films are available from 
the school film library, and teachers pre- 
fer showing them in the classroom when 
the occasion is appropriate. In outlying, 
smaller school districts and in private 
schools, where a wide assortment of 
films are not available, these programs 
were widely used. Also, homebound 
pupils found these as well as other school 
programs of great value. 

Next year, a series in fine arts—musie, 
painting, dance, drama—will be offered 
for secondary school pupils. Also a series 
‘‘Government in Action’’ will feature 
top officials and the workings of their 
departments. “Your Pennsylvania’’ will 
bring cultural and historical presenta- 
tions to the classrooms. A series in the 
teaching of elementary school arithmetic 
will also be undertaken, under the di- 
rection of the curriculum office. 

In closing, it can be pointed out that 
pupils, teachers and parents are in favor 
of the use of television in the classroom. 
However, there is still much to be done 
to improve program production and ef- 
fectiveness. The Division of Research is 
setting up a study to determine results 
ot television teaching. Many additional 
resources can be utilized. 

If the thousands of fine films on many 
topies can be made available, even in 
part, for use in television education, a 
constructive step will have been made 
which should prove of mutual benefit. 


EXPLORING ON TV 


® For the first time, by authorization of 
The Explorers Club, a television series 
will release to the publie the authentie ex- 
periences and the films of the world’s fore- 
most explorers, on expeditions from tropi- 
eal jungles to aretie tundra, from ocean 
depths to stratosphere. 

Some 97,000 feet of exploration film 
produced by a small fraction of the Club’s 
membership and rarely seen outside of 
their clubrooms were sereened by the 
Audio-Visual Projects Committee. In or- 
der to satisfy continual requests that this 
film be made available, the television pro- 
ject was authorized in the publie interest. 

Production of the series has been as- 
signed to Mayo Video, 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19, New York, which company 
will integrate personal appearances and 
narration by the explorers themselves, 
with exciting highlights from their films. 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 
for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 
16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 

21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec _—12 minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Crna Pacific 


: 
2 


Whats New... 


POCKET EXPOSURE GUIDE 


® The Eastman Kodak Co. of Ro- 
chester, N.Y., has introduced two 
more of its handy pocket exposure 
guides, one for movie and the other 
for still pictures. Both guides incor- 
porate redesigned dials for better 
legibility and simplicity of opera- 
tion. . . . The movie guide ean be 
used wth the standard Kodak color 
and black and white films and is 
calibrated for either outdoors, or 
with photoflood lighting. The snap- 
shot guide can be used with color or 
black and white film, outdoors or 
with flash... . They are very good 
buys at 25 cents each. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 


® The latest Bell and Howell 16mm. 
movie camera is now being distrib- 
uted. . . . Called the Model 70-DL, 
it is replacing the popular 70-DA 
and 70-DE. ... It features a new 
view-finder that can be corrected 
for parralax from 3 feet to infinity, 
and transmits an extremely brilliant 
image with upwards of 500 percent 
more light than obtained before. . . . 
Standard equipment will also be 
the new four clement f/1.9 Super 
Comat lens, through the lens critical 
focussing and seven camera speeds 
from 8 to 64 frames per second... . 
This camera lists for $369.95, 


T.V. GROUND GLASS 


® Camera Equipment Co. of 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, is dis- 
tributing a special ground glass for 
use in the 35mm Mitchell camera 
when filming television commer- 
cials. The glass is inserted in the 
focusing finder and is calibrated to 
show the full academy, what the 
T.V. camera picks up and what the 
T.\. receiver shows on the screen. 


16MM MAGAZINES 


® Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
currently manufacturing daylight- 
type color film in both 8mm and 
16mm magazines. The 8mm film has 
been released after five years of 
extensive research and the manu- 
facturer claims good high light qual- 
ity and a new fine grain emulsion. 
The 16mm film is the kind hereto- 
fore available in rolls and will sell 
for $6.75 per unit, including tax 
and processing. The “twin-eight” 
(50-feet of 8mm motion pictures) 
will sell for $4.50. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


SCREENING FOR 


LARGE GROUPS 


Practical Know-How Hints 


By LEROY SYLVERST 


President, Assoc. of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


HE use of motion pictures has long 

been recognized by educational, busi- 
ness and governmental bodies as an im- 
portant medium of man’s education. .. . 
The audiences that daily view films run 
into the milions and are found even in 
the most remote corners of the world... . 
In the United States with the availability 
of excellent projection equipment, large 
group screenings ean be conducted by peo- 
ple with little or even no previous experi- 
ence if they are just a little careful in 
their preparations. 


Projectors. . . 


Most of the projectors used for screen- 
ings by organizations are the portable 
16mm. sound on film type. ... They range 
in price from a little over $200.00 to 

700.00. 

There also are the professional 16mm. 
sound projectors that run into much 
more money and are intended for per- 
manent or semi-permanent installation. 

The portable projector is perfectly 
capable of handling audiences of con- 
siderable size and in a professional man- 
ner. Auditoriums seating up to 1000 peo- 
ple are not overly large for a good 16mm 
projector. 


Organizing the Screenings... 


Let us assume that your community or 
organization is interested in having a 
film showing in one of the auditoriums in 
town. Several important steps should be 
taken to guarantee its success. 

First would be the selection of a com- 
mittee to handle the publicity, i.e. adver- 
tising in the local newspaper, sending 
out press releases, contacting the home 
radion station ete. While this is 
going on, and assuming of course that 
your complete selection of films has been 
made already, another group of the more 
technically minded people would be get- 
ting the auditorium ready and installing 
the necessary film equipment. 

It is always good to project over the 
heads of the audiences at such a height, 
that a standing person would not cast 
a shadow on the screen. This can best be 
done by using a baleony or setting up a 
high stand or both in the back of the hall 
for the projector. 


Lenses... 


It may be that the distance from the 
sereen will make the normal 2” lens in- 
adequate because of its wide spread. In 
that case there are available longer focal 
length lenses of 3” or more that will suit 
your purpose, Every dealer has a list of 
specifications on film throw. 


Electricity ... 


Check to make sure if the current is 
A.C. or D.C. and the voltage high enough 
at the electric outlet to run your projector 
and amplifier. For most projectors 115 
volts is normal and a few volts more 
or less at the outlets will do no real harm. 
However, a serious drop in voltage will 
cause your sound to fade and projector 
to stop, so check carefully with a volt 
meter. If your outlet is not near your 
projector and you must run an extension 
cable make sure that the cable is thick 
enough to carry the necessary current over 
the distance required as voltage drops 
when it is carried over too thin a wire. 
Best to check with a competent electrician 
before hooking up. 


Projection Bulbs .. . 


If your projector will use a 1000 watt 
lamp, put one in, for you may need the 
extra illumination. Have at least one 
spare handy. Exciter lamps are apt to 
burn out too, so learn how to change 
one in your projector with a minimum 
of effort and time. 


Screens... 


In long narrow halls a beaded screen 
will throw back the most light but in 
wide halls an unbeaded screen is the 
best. Make sure the sereen is large enough 
so the picture ean be comfortably seen 
by the audience. 


Sound... 


When a hall is empty it does not take 
much volume to fill it with sound but do 
not let this fool you. When it is filled with 
people it may take three or four times 
as much volume for the sound to carry sat- 
isfactorily, so be prepared for this. The 
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Much valuable instruction through the sound motion picture is lost because of imperfect acoustics in old 

auditoriums with too many corners, high windows, high ceilings. Particularly with children, this results in 

distraction and loss of interest. . . . Sherman grade school (Toledo, Ohio) solved its problem with per- 

forated, beveled acoustical ceiling tile, with a noise coefficient up to 85-percent. Noncombustible, its high 

thermal insulating values also reduce fuel costs for heating. (Photograph courtesy Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.) 


normal proceedure is to put the speaker 
in the vicinity of the sereen and to use 
it without additional amplification. 

In very large groups where the sound 
is apt to get lost two things can be done. 
One is to get hold of a power-speaker that 
contains its own amplifier. This will boost 
the sound projector’s wattage from a nor- 
mal 15 watts to 25 or more. The other 
thing you may do is place a microphone 
in front of the normal speaker and have 
the sound monitored over the public ad- 
dress system in the hall. 


Addenda... 


Using a projector outdoors is entirely 
feasible as millions of servicemen will 
testify, and for your purposes does not 
necessarily require the more profesional 
setup of a drive-in theatre. When projec- 
tion is indoors however remember that no 
film is good enough to combat drowsiness 
that is the result of inadequate ventila- 
tion; and a good seating plan, with 
proper regard for entrances and exits, 
will add immeasurably to audience en- 
joyment. 

Many 16mm films can be better appre- 
ciated if a few words of introduction are 
given before each screening. To do this, 
plug a microphone into the projector’s 
amplifier and keep the microphone in the 
projector’s vicinity. In such a handy posi- 
tion any desired messages can be con- 
veyed to the audience easily and audibly. 


EARNINGS, $1,760,402 


Bell & Howell Company had a net 
profit of $1,760,402 or $3.52 a share in 
1950, the second largest for any year in 
the 44-year history of the photographic 


products manufacturer. This was an- 
nounced recently by C. H. Perey, 
president. 


Net for 1949 was $447,765, or 72 cents 
a share. Net sales increased to $16,868,019 
from the 1949 volume of $13,238,116. 
According to Mr. Perey, the company has 
$9,000,000 in military orders for precision 
optical devices and special photographic 
equipment. 
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EX-NAVY PRODUCER IS 
CIVIL DEFENSE FILM CHIEF 


OWARD R. H. JOHNSON, former 

Navy producer and director, heads 
the Motion Picture Branch, Public Af- 
fairs Div. of the Federal Defense Admin- 
istration, Washington has announced. 

Mr. Johnson, winner of awards in 
1948 and 1949 at the Venice International 
Exhibition of Art, established the Navy’s 
wartime audio-visual training program in 
the Central Pacific theater. As a civilian 
he made more than 40 training and in- 
formation films for the Navy. 

A graduate of the Univ. of Vermont, 
he received his Master of Education de- 
gree in 1940 for original research in the 
field of audio-visual aids. Born at St. 
Albans, Vt., he once taught school at 
Burlington and North Troy. 


PIONEER SCREEN 
MANUFACTURER DIES 


R. ALBERT RAVEN, manufactur- 

er of sereens and tripods for thea- 

ter, school and home use, died at the age 

of 75 recently. An early member of the 

Society of Motion Picture and Television 

Engineers, Mr. Raven was president of 

Raven Screen Corp. of New York City, 
which he founded 30 years ago. 

Highlight of his lengthy career was 

the choice, by the Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany, of his “Haftone” screen for their 


“Cavaleade of Color” at the New York 
World’s Fair. This screen had exceptional 
reflective powers made possible by a fac- 
ing of cotton backed by titanium and 
rubber. Another of Mr. Raven’s inven- 
tions was a perforated screen which al- 
lowed amplified sound to penetrate it. 

Early in his career Mr. Raven made 
several world trips as a photographer for 
Underwood and Underwood, and later 
worked for the Nicholas Power Co., deal- 
ers in motion picture apparatus. 
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brighter 
clearer 
pictures 


New Radiant Wash- 
able Fabric — enables 
you to keep your screen 
surface glistening white 
always. Just wipe with 
damp cloth —that's all 
there is to it! 


mildew 
proof 
fabric 


New Radiant Flame- 
Proof Fabric — will 
not support a flame. 
Gives added protection 
against screen damage. 
Is the safest screen you 
can buy! 


New Radiant Glass 
Beaded Screen Sur- 
face—made by exclu- 
sive Radiant process. 
Millions of tiny glass 
beads reflect light 
instead of absorbing 
it— giving brighter, 
clearer, sharper pic- 
tures. 


New Radiant Mildew- 
Proof Screen Fabric 
— Exclusive special 
Radiant fabric protects 
your screen from dis- 
coloration by mildew or 
fungus. Screen stays 
snowy white for years! 


send for free sample 
of this amazing new Radiant screen fabric. See 
how much more brilliant your pictures can be on 
this miracle fabric. Write for it today — also for 
latest illustrated brochure on complete line of 
Radiant portable, wall and table screens for all 


purposes. 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 
1294 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
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tra and chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
are under the direction of Hans Swarow- 
sky. Interesting program notes and com- 
plete libretto are included with the album. 


MENDELSSOHN: ‘‘Symphony IX in C 
major,’’ 12-in. New Records dise #NRLP- 
102. First written as a quartet, this work 
was so good that friends induced the com- 
poser to re-cast it into a symphony. Men- 
delssohn was only fourteen at the time, yet 
it reveals many characteristics of the ma- 
ture man to come. As yet unpublished, this 
recording was performed from manuscript 
by Karl Krueger conducting the American 


Arts Orchestra. The reverse dise side is 
given over to Manfredini’s ‘‘Christmas 
Concerto.’’ 

SCHUBERT: ‘‘Symphony #3 in D 


major,’’ 12-in. Period dise #SPLP-517. A 
delightful dise on which this symphony 
is masterfully performed by the Stuttgart 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by W. 
Van Hoogstraten. The reverse side pre- 
sents another not-so-often heard Schubert 
work, the ‘‘Quartetsatz in C minor’’ (re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Quartet #12’’). This beauti- 
ful work, like the composer’s ‘‘ Unfinished 
Symphony,’’ seems not to have been com- 
pleted . . . only this first movement sur- 
vives. It is here played by the Barchet 
Quartet (R. Barchet, F. Huepfner, H. Kir- 
schner, 8S. Barchet) with complete mastery 
and feeling. 


FILM MUSIC 


RIGINAL music composed expressly 
for the motion picture film is now 
taking its rightful place in the field of 
serious music. These recordings make ideal 
listening music, as well as having served 
originally as film ‘‘theme music.’’ 
Alfred Newman: ‘‘Film Themes,’’ 12-in. 
Mercury dise #MG-20037. Newman conducts 
the Hollywood Symphony in a series of some 
of the music he composed for such films as 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, ALL ABouT EVE, 
SonG OF BERNADETTE, THE Razor’s EDGE, 
Pinky and Lerrer TO THREE WIvEs. Espe- 
cially recorded on the United Artists sound 
stage in Hollywood. The reverse side carries 
Gershwin’s ‘‘American in Paris,’’ also con- 
ducted by Newman... . Alfred Newman: 
‘*Captain From Castile,’’ 12-in. Mercury 
dise #MG-20005. The principal themes 
from this famous film production, com- 
posed by Newman and performed by him 
and his orchestra, are presented on this 
dise. The reverse side carries a series of 
musical comedy favorite melodies. ; 
Max Steiner: ‘‘Film Themes,’’ 12-in. Capi- 
tol dise #P-255. Fairly complete theme 
music originally composed for Now Voy- 
AGER, You Away and THE 
INFORMER, Steiner received an Oscar for his 
music on all these films. The reverse side 
carries various Tschaikowsky themes... . 
Victor Young: ‘‘For Whom the Bell Tolls’’ 
and ‘‘Golden Earrings,’’ 12-in. Decca dise 


#DL-8008. This dise contains the major 
themes of each of the films on one side. 
The music is descriptive and dramatic. 
Victor Young conducts the orchestra in a 
fine interpretation of his own music. . . 
The Great Caruso: 12-in. RCA-Victor dise 
#LM-1127. Many of the great Caruso’s 
original records are available but naturally 
do not compare with modern recording 
methods. A good substitute will be found 
in this recording taken from the sound 
track of MGM/’s Technicolor film THE 
GREAT CARUSO, in which Mario Lanza sings 
many famous Caruso arias including ‘‘La 
Tosea,’’ ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘La Gionconda’’ 
and ‘‘I Pagliacci.’’ 


THIS IS THE U. N.: 12-in. Tribune 
Productions dise #WA-4853. The first re- 
cording telling the history and formation, 
aims and principles, of the United Na- 
tions. A dynamic documentary produced at 
Lake Success under the supervision of the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation. Written and produced by Saul 
Carson and Eleanor Gardiner, this disc 
provides many of the actual voices of key 
U. N. personalities. Franchot Tone is nar- 
rator. Each section is a story or event in 
itself and may be played separately if 
desired. Of significant interest and value 
to educational institutions, but also serv- 
ing ideally for home use, this dise is furn- 
ished with complete data and notes in a 
dust-proof album. 


Then and Now in 
the United States 


relationships. 


Silver/Burdett 


A rogram in 
p prog 


By Clarence W. Sorensen, with pictures prepared under 
the supervision of Milo Winter, well-known illustrator of 
children’s books and texts. 

A unique contribution to the teaching and learning of 
geographical, historical, and social understandings. 


12 STRIPS ... READY THIS FALL 


Each filmstrip is a useful teaching tool in itself, correlating 
history, and geography, and drawing from many other 
fields of knowledge when these fields have specific contri- 
butions to make to the child’s understanding of a region, 
the people, the resources, the problems, and the inter- 


Write for full information. 


NEW YORK, 45 East 17 Street 


Cmpany 


CHICAGO, 221 East 20 Street 
DALLAS, 707 Browder Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 709 Mission St. 
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FULL SCALE CD (From page 7) 


should also be reminded that, if the 
U.S. Department of Defense may accep- 
tably expend $60-billion during 1951-2 for 
equipping and training some 31-million 
uniformed personnel, it is not at all out 
of line for the FCDA to expend less than 
one-tenth of a billion for training, via 
films, 20-millions of CD personnel upon 
whose effectiveness depend the lives and 
safety of the nation. It is completely un- 
realistic to assume that, because CD work- 
ers are volunteers and civilians, they 
need only amateur and improvised train- 
ing. When civilian populations become 
targets, as they surely are today, the 
war effort depends upon civilian ability 
to weather attacks and keep production 
rolling. Obviously, the only way to insure 
civilian capabilities to do this is to 
train them thoroughly, effectively and 
competently, with the best training tech- 
niques we possess, 

Ways and means of getting the full- 
scale CD film program under way is a 


Earth and building walls 
radio-activity. (From ATOMIC ALERT) 


protect against 


separate subject with which this article 
does not attempt to deal. But if the film 
councils, the forward-looking edueators, 
the educational socicties and institutions 
of the country start asking for such a 
program and are forceful enough to sell 
it to their city and state CD officials and 
to their congressmen, then there would 
be a reasonable chance of securing the 
necessary appropriations from congress to 
make the program a reality. Such a cam- 
paign cannot begin too soon. Civil de- 
fense everywhere has a erying need for 
training films today. The full-seale film 
program is already a “must.” 

In the interim period, between now and 
the time when a Federal Civil Defense 
Training Film division could begin to 
release completed motion pictures, civil 
defense must rely upon the film industry 
to supply whatever subjects independent 
producers feel they ean risk making. The 
producers who make such films with their 
own capital are doing a very real public 
service, and deserve support through ren- 
tals and sales. But it should be quite 
easily seen that no balanced or compre- 
hensive training film program could re- 
sult from the commercial CD program, 
and the film industry should not be ex- 
pected to achieve it unaided and unsup- 
ported by government funds. 
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featuring 


HANSON W. BAL 


military affairs expert for 
The New York Times, 
Pulitzer Prize winner for his 


reporting in World War Il. 


Based on studies made by the Na 
filmed with the cooperation of The 


SHOWS PRACTICAL ATOMIC BOMB DEFENSE 
PLANTS AND PERSONNEL 


© How to protect your people and your property 
® How to build up a plant-wide defense program 
® How and where to make shelters 

© How to select your Chief Warden 

® How to recruit a Defense Corps 


® How fo set up a central control room 
© How to set up a first aid room 
® How to safeguard your important records 


® What to do RIGHT NOW against the possibility of 
atomic attack 


TARGET: U.S.A. is the most realistic, practical project of its kind. It was 
made by the makers of PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL, award- 
winning film on safety and civil defense. 


TARGET: U.S.A. covers your defense problems in dramatic terms. It can 
save lives and property in factories, office buildings, hotels, hos- 
pitals, railroad installations . . . every establishment where many 
people work or live. 


SHOW THIS URGENT FILM AS SOON AS YOU CAN 


Get in touch with your film dealer right now. For more information, write to 
Cornell Film Company today. 


Available in 16mm sound, both in full color and black-and-white. 
2 reels. Running time, approximately 20 minutes. 


Distributed exclusively by 


CORNELL FILM COMPANY 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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W. E. Berube, Audio-Visual Department Director, inspects film in new Filmosound projector. The department library now contains 200 movie films and 800 film strips. 


Pawtucket Schools Score 10 Year Film Program Success 


B&H Filmosounds play basic role. The Pawtucket (R.I.) 
Schools’ film program has been a success right from the 
start ten years ago. Today the city’s schools use twenty 
16mm sound projectors for the three-thousand-odd class- 
room showings every year. And the program is continu- 
ally expanding! 


Here’s what W. E. Berube, Director of the Audio-Visual 


Department, has to say about his experience with Filmo- 
sound projectors: 


“No small factor in the success of our film program is 
the dependability of Bell & Howell Filmosound projec- 
tion. This equipment is ruggedly built, quiet and depend- 
able in operation. Filmosounds have proved themselves 
in the varied and hard use we have put them to.” 


The modern equipment at the disposal of this efficient staff assures 
the continued success of Pawtucket’s Audio-Visual program. 


16mm Single-Case Filmosound. For classroom or auditorium, 
for sound or silent films. Will reverse or show still pictures. 
Completely contained in a single case. Built-in 6-inch speaker 
operates within the case or removed from it. Larger, separate 
speakers available for single or multiple use. Brilliant lifelike 
motion pictures, natural flutterless sound. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


wou DELLS Howell 


Success of Pawtucket film program leads to central truck delivery 
service for rapid distribution of films and equipment to all schools. 
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FREE AIDS FOR SIGHT-SOUND 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS! 
Bell & Howell 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
the two helpful booklets: 


“Learning Unlimited” “Free Film Souices” 


Organization 
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